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HE “ultimatum” issued by the Turks on 
Wednesday ordering all foreign warships to 
clear out of Smyrna within twenty-four 
hours was a geste which need not be taken too seriously. 
It was answered in the only possible way—by the 
dispatch of a fresh and much stronger naval force to 
that port. As we write there is no news of how the 
incident has ended, but we may pretty safely anticipate 
that it will end without the firing of a gun. It illus- 
trates, nevertheless, the great difficulty of the position 
which has been created by the breakdown at Lausanne ; 
Turkey and the Allies are neither at war nor at peace. 
The fundamental factors of the situation, however, 
tend clearly enough against any likelihood of war. 
We have no real quarrel with the Turks now that the 
Lloyd George policy has been abandoned, and they 
no more wish to fight us than we wish to fight them. 
The risk of “ unfortunate incidents” remains, es- 
pecially if some Turkish military commander should 
take it into his head to issue an “ ultimatum” to our 
strong but somewhat precariously placed land forces 
at Chanak or Constantinople; but it will be con- 
siderably lessened when the Turkish delegation from 
Lausanne reaches Angora next week, and reports— 
as it assuredly will—that, though agreement on details 
proved impossible at the moment, there is no differ- 
ence left which, however awkward to solve, is worth 
fighting about. It is only on the Maritza, where a 
large Greek army is concentrated, that serious trouble 
need be feared. 








* ** * 

From a technical point of view it is certainly pre- 
mature to assume that the question of the British 
debt to America has been definitely settled by the 
British Cabinet's acceptance of the offer made by the 


American Debt Funding Commission. The agreement 
must be ratified by Congress, and Congress has an 
awkward habit of repudiating arrangements entered 
into by even the most fully authorised of its agents. 
In this case, however, repudiation seems improbable; 
partly because the terms agreed to are—from the 
point of view of America, if not of Great Britain— 
exceedingly satisfactory, but still more because repudia- 
tion would lead to an evident deadlock. The moral 
position of America would be very seriously damaged, 
and the reopening of negotiations would be manifestly 
impossible, for no Government can be expected to 
negotiate seriously with “ representatives ’’ who have 
no authority to commit their own side to a firm offer. 
The chances are therefore that Congress will ratify 
the agreement, and it is to be hoped that it will do 
so at the earliest possible moment. A final settlement 
in that quarter will do very much to strengthen our 
hands in dealing with far more difficult problems 
elsewhere. 
* * * 

M. Branting’s much-discussed plan of bringing the 
Reparations question before the Council of the League 
of Nations has ended in smoke. The matter was 
only referred to in a secret session last week in a very 
vague form. Possibly M. Branting might have been 
in a stronger position had the Council been meeting 
in a more favourable atmosphere than that of Paris, 
where M. Viviani, with the Quai d’Orsay behind him, 
was a dominating influence. But, apart from this 
altogether, there was a general feeling that it was not 
the moment to force a discussion of the Ruhr and 
Reparations in the teeth of French opposition. Any- 
thing which might make the League unpopular in 
France would, it was said, render it harder for the 
French Government to use it presently to get them- 
selves out of an awkward situation. It was commonly 
assumed among the delegates—and also in other 
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quarters in Paris unconnected with the League—that 
there is no prospect of France getting anything but 
increasing difficulties and danger out of her German 
adventure, and that it is only a question of time— 
perhaps of two or three months—before the Repara- 
tions question will be submitted with French consent 
to the League. In the first of these assumptions we 
heartily concur; as to the second we are not so con- 
fident. M. Poincaré and his fellow Bedlamites have 
laid their plans for a long outing. But certainly every 
effort should be made (as it is being made, we observe, 
by the Socialist and Labour Parties of the Second 
International) to press the task of mediation on the 
League with the least possible delay. 
* * * 


The Permanent Court of International Justice has 
this week given its ruling—in the shape of an “ advisory 
opinion ”’—on the dispute between France and ourselves 
in Morocco and Tunis. The French, it will be remem- 
bered, claimed the right to conscript British subjects 
(Maltese) resident in their Protectorates, and after a 
good deal of diplomatic wrangling the matter was 
referred to the Permanent Court. The Court declares 
against the French contention that the question is one 
of purely domestic jurisdiction, and therefore not to be 
arbitrated on by the League or any outside body. 
France, of course, bows to this ruling, and probably 
the Court itself will now be asked to deal with the 
whole case. The final decision will establish an 
important precedent in international law, which will 
obviously affect the rights of foreign nationals in the 
Protectorates—and presumably the Mandated Terri- 
tories—of any Power. Another dispute—this time 
between Poland and the German minorities in the 
Danzig corridor—will shortly come before the Per- 
manent Court for an opinion on the same point. The 
Poles want to expel a number of German farmers, and 
they assert, and the Germans deny, that this is a 
question of domestic jurisdiction for Poland. 

* * * 

We notice that the Trades Union General Council 
has now definitely taken up the question of the hours 
of labour, and is pressing the Government to agree to 
the immediate ratification of the Washington Hours 
Convention. This, as we pointed out last week, is a 
most necessary step; for it would definitely remove 
one of the most serious causes of industrial friction. 
As long as there is no legal maximum limitation on 
hours of labour, there will be constant bickering. 
Moreover, our failure to ratify the Washington Con- 
vention has led the Governments of other countries 
to adopt the same course, or at least to wait on our 
action, and is now causing those Governments which 
did ratify the Convention to consider means of going 
back on their decision. Our representatives at Wash- 
ington pledged this country to the maximum working 
week of forty-eight hours, and our employers agreed 
to the limitation. Our refusal to implement our 
pledges gives us no competitive advantage; for, in 
fact, our industries are working the shorter week, 
whereas many other countries are not. Ratification by 
us would both definitely settle the hours question here 
and in other countries which are wavering, and would 
add immensely to the prestige of the International 
Labour Organisation—almost the only good thing 


that came out of the Treaty of Versailles. The Trades 
Union Congress ought to receive widespread public 
support for its demand that effect shall be given to 
the promises made on behalf of this country at the 
Washington Conference. 

* * * 


The Miners’ Federation has determined once more 
to take up with the Government the question of miners’ 
wages and the general situation of the coal industry. 
When the Federation met the Prime Minister shortly 
after his assumption of office, he urged them to take 
no action for the time being, in anticipation of a 
probable rise in wages under the existing agreement. 
The coal industry seemed to be reviving, and Mr. 
Bonar Law suggested that this would automatically 
bring about a rise in wages without need for inter- 
vention. The Miners’ Conference accordingly con- 
sented to allow the agreement to run on, with the 
understanding that the question would be taken up 
again unless the wage position improved. Output is 
still increasing, and sales are considerable ; but, save 
in one or two areas, there has been no improvement 
in wages, and, in one district at least, there has been 
a decrease. Accordingly, the miners are again meeting 
both the coalowners and the Government in order to 
lay the position before them. It is clear that, under 
the agreement, any considerable increase in rates is 
impossible in some areas for a long time to come ; for 
the owners have large claims to arrears of profits which 
must be cleared off before wages can be advanced 


.under the terms of settlement. We have pointed out 


before the exceedingly unsatisfactory character of an 
agreement of this sort, embodying a guarantee of 
cumulative profits which forces the miners to shoulder 
the burden of trade depression. We fear that the 
miners have little to gain from the Government, or 
indeed from any step short of a revision of the enforced 
settlement of 1921. 


* * * 


Complete deadlock has been reached in the negotia- 
tions between the railway companies and the Trade 
Unions representing workers in the railway locomotive 
and carriage shops. The companies demand con- 
siderable reductions in wages, to which the Unions 
refuse to agree. The dispute is complicated by the 
fact that the workers concerned are organised partly 
in the craft and general Unions concerned primarily 
with the engineering industry, and partly in the 
National Union of Railwaymen, and that the two 
groups, on account of their internal quarrel, negotiate 
separately with the railway companies. The dispute 
itself also turns partly on a curious point. During the 
period of advancing wages, conditions in the railway 
shops were governed mainly by wage changes in the 
engineering industry. The Industrial Court, however, 
has decided that they form part of the railway industry, 
and that their conditions should not be governed by 
changes elsewhere. The companies desire to take off 
a bonus granted in the first place to engineering workers 
and extended to the railway shops. The engineers 
have now lost this bonus; but that, according to the 
Industrial Court’s decision, cannot prejudice the position 
of the shopmen. The general level of railway wages 
is now above that of engineering wages, and conse- 
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quently the railway standard has now become the 
better from the standpoint of the workers. We do 
not profess to be able to disentangle the rights and 
wrongs of this involved dispute; but it seems clear 
that the question whether shopmen are railway or 
engineering workers ought to be settled once for all, 
and that the rival Unions ought to make a serious 
attempt to adjust their differences. For years past, 
there has been constant bickering in the railway shops 
on account of these inter-Union squabbles. 
* * * 


The Professional Workers’ Federation, at its annual 
conference last week-end, determined to set up a joint 
political fund for the purpose of promoting parlia- 
mentary candidates from its affiliated societies. The 
Federation, which represents in the main the technical 
and administrative workers employed in industry and 
in the public services, including the Civil Service, and 
not the independent professions, thus takes a further 
step in the direction of full alliance with the Trade 
Unions of the manual workers. Some of the “ black- 
coat”’ Trade Unions are already affiliated to the 
Trades Union Congress and to the sectional Federation 
of Trade Unions in particular industries. Thus, the 
Journalists belong to the Printing Trades Federation 
and the Foremen to the Engineering Trades Federation. 
But many of the “ black-coat ’’ Unions still maintain 
their isolation, and only a few have hitherto been con- 
nected with the Labour Party. They have found, 
however, that their special point of view is apt to be 
overlooked when industrial legislation comes before 
Parliament, and their new decision is doubtless based 
largely on this fact. Acts framed mainly with a view 
to the requirements of manual workers—the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts, for example—often fail to 
meet the case of the non-manual workers to whom 
they are applied. It would considerably strengthen 
the Labour Party to have direct representatives of the 
Professional Federation in its ranks. 

* * * 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
has this week held two important conferences designed 
to promote amalgamation among its affiliated societies 
in the metal and textile industries. The national 
engineering lock-out of last year revealed very plainly 
the weakness which comes of the excessive divisions 
in the ranks of the metal workers. Over fifty separate 
Trade Unions, largely overlapping and seeking to 
represent the same classes of workers, were concerned 
in that dispute alone. A somewhat similar position 
exists in the textile industries, which are still organised 
to @ great extent on a local basis, often by several 
Unions operating within the same area. It may be 
neither possible nor desirable at present to bring about 
a complete amalgamation of all the Unions in either 
group; but certainly there is room for a big reduction 
m the number of separate bodies. In both cases, 
there have already been amalgamations which have 
brought into existence large Unions dominating a 
considerable section of the industries concerned. The 
National Union of Textile Workers and the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union form the nuclei for larger 
amalgamations which it -is ho to achieve as the 


result of the present negotiations. It is a new departure 
- the Trades Union Congress to initiate an amalgama- 
on campaign of this kind—a clear sign of the progress 


that has been made towards the co-ordination of 
Trade Union forces, since the remodelling of the 
Congress two vears ago. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—One is almost 
tempted to say that in Ireland there is nothing good 
or bad but propaganda makes it so. We are reaching 
a stage at which so-called political leaders flatter 
themselves that the lamest of fictions can dispose of 
the hardest of facts. From his hiding-place Mr. de 
Valera announces that the Free State is dead, and warns 
us that the Republic, having miraculously come to 
life, must be accepted under the direst penalties, 
which in justice ought to fall first on his own head 
as the author of Document No. 2. Irregular com- 
mandants profess, as against the Government, a 
single-hearted devotion to the laws and usages of 
honourable war. The fact that they are burning and 
blowing up the houses of civilians for the crime of 
““non-sympathy,” and threatening to shoot non- 
combatants wholly unconnected with the Government 
as a reprisal for military executions, does not in their 
} invalidate in the slightest their claim to be the 
champions of the Geneva Convention in its strictest 
form. Apparently, a party is to be judged by what it 
asserts on paper, not by what it does in practice. 
Propaganda has won its latest triumph by offien into 
existence another army to add to our many blessings. 
This force, which styles itself the “ neutral” I.R.A., 
is supposed to include only men who took an active 
part against the Black and Tans. It is notorious 
that these never numbered more than a few thousands, 
mage ed all of whom have been absorbed into the 

ree State and Republican forces. But, already, in 
each of the Southern counties the “ neutrals” boast 
a bigger muster of members than all Ireland could 
oa in the field when there was fighting to be done. 

hat an invention which outshines Falstaff's men in 
buckram should be accepted as serious politics shows 
that the debauch of propaganda has robbed us even 
of our sense of humour. 
* * * 


Though the “neutrals’"’ came upon the stage as 
peace-makers, they are beginning to talk as if they were 
masters of the situation. Ordinarily, it would be an 
improvement that a body which as yet does not 
brandish lethal weapons should dictate terms to the 
fighters. There is, unfortunately, ground for the 
suspicion that the real dictation, as always in this 
controversy, will be to the Irish people. If report is 
to be believed, we may have presented to us terms of 
peace which, in their main outlines, will resemble 
those of the Collins-de Valera pact. This pact was 
a risky experiment when it was originally made ; 
to renew it in the light of our experiences since last 
June would be suicidal, unless stronger guarantees 
than it seems possible to obtain were given that no 
pretext would be used to evade or repudiate the decision 
of the electors. Most of our troubles are due to the 
fact that the issue in dispute has been regarded as one 
affecting less the rights of the nation as a whole than 
the solidarity of the Sinn Fein Party. The neutral 
I.R.A., like other would-be peace-makers, act on the 
assumption that an arrangement which restores even 
the appearance of solidarity in the Sinn Fein ranks 
must necessarily be accepted by the people as a settle- 
ment. What they fail to see is that, if a party claims 
the right to dominate, rival sections inside that party 
will claim with equal justice that the last word in 
domination rests with them. If the divine right of 
political parties is as much a danger in Ireland as the 
divine right of kings was a few centuries ago, we have 
only ourselves to blame. Hard things have been said 
of Mr. de Valera’s Chief of Staff for proclaiming that 
“the people are sheep to be driven where you will,”’ 
~ 
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but not a few of his opponents who seek to make 
capital out of the utterance in practice act steadily 
on the same principle. 

* * * 


Po.iticaL CORRESPONDENT writes: Not the play but the 
epilogue, it seems, is to be the thing at Lausanne, and 
neither is to take a tragic turn. So much was made 

plain as soon as the negotiations were supposed to have been 
definitely broken off—first, by the failure of the news to ruffle 
the frigid indifference of the man in the street, and, secondly, 
by its success in bringing out the Foreign Office’s reserves of 
cheerfulness. For the latter manifestation there was the 
excuse that it was with and through France that the break had 
finally come, and, after all, Foreign Ministers have their feelings. 
I see Lord Curzon describes the result as a victory, and in the 
sense that a shifty co-partner has been taught a salutary lesson, 
probably at slight ultimate cost, I think he is right. 
* * * 

Apart from the Budget and some emergency Bills, the legis- 
lative programme for the session is expected to be little more 
than a blank. Consequently, if the moralists are to be believed, 
idle hands may be encouraged to seek their opportunity in 
unsanctified undertakings—probably in this instance in the 
promotion of Bills unblessed by officialism. To run some such 
risk, however, may be more profitable than to force the Govern- 
ment to launch out forthwith into the schemes of fiscal, con- 
stitutional and industrial disorganisation to which lip-service 
was paid at the General Election by the Prime Minister. Better, 
after all, an experimental or even a featureless session than an 
actively reactionary one. Besides, when one speaks of emer- 
gency legislation one uses a term which, without much stretch- 
ing, may be held to cover a wide range of debatable topics, 
among them unemployment, housing, house-rents, agricultural 
conditions and the readjustment of taxation. 

* * * 


If the first of those problems alone were to be tackled on a 
big scale there would be little enough room for anything else. 
But, as I have indicated, Ministers still profess to believe that 
what is wanted is first-aid treatment, and on that pretext they 
hope to scramble through this year’s legislation with the haste 
appropriate to a relief expedition. As the session is beginning 
late, and must be largely taken up during its first six weeks 
with financial business, the plea may prove none the less 
effective because of the preliminary delay. What Mr. Bonar 
Law is aiming at, as I have pointed out before, is a revival of 
Parliament’s so-called golden age—a throw-back to the Dis- 
raelian era of short and infrequent sittings, light legislative fare 
and a general avoidance of divisions, the whole pleasantly 
shading off into an early prorogation succeeded in due course 
by a somnolent autumn and sessionless winter. 

+ * * 

I give this, of course, as a forecast, not of what will happen, 
but merely of what may be tried. Others besides Mr. Law 
appear to imagine that the efficiency of a session depends on 
the length of the recess, or, at any rate, to believe that slovenly 
legislation is commonly traceable to over-pressure on the 
Departments when the Houses are in session. Here, I gather, 
is implied the doctrine that it is the business of the Depart- 
ments both to deliberate and to legislate and of Parliament 
merely to affirm—a heresy which, whether consciously upheld 
or not, is constantly enforced in practice, sometimes, as every 
old hand knows, with the connivance of the ingenious Assyrio- 
logists to whom the drafting of Government measures is en- 
trusted, and oftener still with the clumsier aid of the closure. 
Personally I should be disposed to prescribe against this evil 
in two ways—(1) by insisting that Members should continue 
in session till they had scrutinised every line of their legislative 
output, and (2) by compelling the whole tribe of draftsmen to 
simplify their syntax. 

* * * 

Meanwhile the Government may propose, but Members have 
it in their power to dispose. Nobody yet knows whether the 
Ministerial majority, as represented by its highest point last 
session, was deceptively inflated or, at its minimum, was suffering 
a merely fortuitous slump. I hear that the Whips are now 
hopeful of getting the margin stabilised at about fifty or sixty. 
Even with the Chamberlainites tranquillised and every Minister 
provided with a seat, this would be an optimistic estimate. 
However, I refrain from prophecy, except to say that both the 
character of the session, and to some extent the future of the 
Government, will probably be determined within the next 
fortnight. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF ECONOMIC 
PRESSURE 


T any previous moment during the past four 
A years the failure of Lord Curzon to bring back 
~ peace from Lausanne would have been a topic 
of predominant importance. For the breakdown of 
negotiations, even though it be only a temporary 
breakdown, involves an imminent danger of collisions 
between British and Turkish forces in the Near East; 
and although, as far as the two Governments are 
concerned, there is no question of war, an accidentally 
precipitated conflict would create a position of extreme 
embarrassment for both. The situation is thus very 
serious, but for all its seriousness it appears almost 
trivial in comparison with the situation which is develop- 
ing between France and Germany in the Ruhr. There 
a new war is not merely threatened, but has begun. 
No specially dramatic event has taken place this week, 
but every day the French occupation assumes more and 
more the character of open warfare—such warfare as 
for more than a year Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
waged in Ireland. The ambush stage has not yet been 
reached, and if the Germans are wise it will never be 
reached, but it is war for all that. The resistance of 
the Germans is national, organised, and openly declared. 
The German Government has repudiated its obligations 
under the Treaty of Versailles on the ground that the 
French have violated that instrument, and therefore 
abrogated it. The legal justification of this attitude 
need not greatly concern us, for we may be sure that 
the arguments of jurists will have little influence one 
way or the other upon the course of actual events. 


What we are witnessing is a fresh and definite trial 
of strength between France, armed to the teeth, and 
Germany, militarily helpless, but morally recuperated. 
If the moral recuperation is complete the final issue 
of the struggle is not in doubt—Germany will win. 
But possibly it is incomplete; and in that case there 
may be a surrender followed by fresh impositions 
and fresh delays and disappointments. Who can 
say? The French army is irresistible; but even an 
unarmed nation which has nothing to lose is unconquer- 
able so long as it remains a nation; and the Germans 
have nothing to lose, or at least no means of paying 
the ransom that is demanded of them. If Dr. Cuno 
were to submit to-morrow to all M. Poincaré’s demands, 
his submission would be meaningless, for he would 
not have the power to fulfil its terms. It is thus a 
position of real deadlock. There can be no serious 
negotiations because there is nothing to negotiate 
about. It is simply a trial of strength on a new plane. 
For our part, we think that the French have chosen 
their ground badly and have invited a humiliation 
which they had far better have avoided; but that is 
their affair. Conceivably they may score a momentary 
victory, but such a victory will only be a postponement 
of the inevitable defeat. Meanwhile, though we cannot 
predict its immediate issue, it is important that we 
should realise the nature of the struggle. It is war— 
recognised as such by both sides. 


The German resistance appears to be stiffening. 
So far, at any rate, there have been no signs of an 
inclination to give way ; and the feeling in the rest of 
Germany is such that if Herr Stinnes and his friends 
were to open negotiations with the French on their own 
account—as the French Government apparently ex- 
pected—they would probably be lynched and all their 
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property “nationalised by legal process. On that 
of the problem competent English witnesses 
in Germany appear to be in agreement; and if they 
are right then the French are, indeed, in a hopeless 
case. They cannot assume the burden of occupying 
all Germany, since for that purpose they would have to 
mobilise every reservist in France, and would, even 
then, have an insufficient force; and so the trumps 
are in Dr. Cuno’s hand. They have gambled on a 
foolish miscalculation, and lost ; and, like many another 
losing gambler, they are falling back upon the desperate 
remedy—desperate, at least, for those whose capital 
is limited—of increasing the stakes. They are still 
advancing, occupying more territory, extending the 
application of martial law, increasing their commit- 
ments in every direction—as the only alternative to 
an admission of failure. But that is a course which 
cannot be indefinitely pursued, especially by a Govern- 
ment which dare not issue orders for general mobilisa- 
tion. Meanwhile, German confidence increases. Berlin 
sses no very brilliant or experienced statesmen, 
but the veriest tyro could hardly overlook the oppor- 
tunities presented by the insane policy of the present 
French Government. 


The Poincaré policy will probably break down 
primarily as a result of its effect upon French credit. 
During the past few days the france has recovered a 
little from the fall of last week. But it has recovered 
only because it has been bolstered by Government 
operations, and such operations are not only extremely 
expensive, but can never produce more than very 
temporary effects. The next sharp fall will probably 
come within a week or two, and will be all the heavier 
on account of the artificial measures by which it has 
been delayed. On such questions predictions are 
notoriously dangerous, but we shall certainly be sur- 
prised if the france does not touch 100 to the £ sterling 
before the month is out. No French Government 
since the war has made any serious attempt to balance 
its Budget ; and this year, with reparation payments 
automatically stopped and a great increase in military 
expenditure, the deficit will be vaster than ever. Any 
foreign holder of French securities will be truly a dis- 
interested friend of France if he does not sell them at 
the earliest possible moment. For the value of the 
frane must inevitably fall, not merely during the next 
few months, but for years to come. It is possible 
that the finances of France will presently be placed 
upon a sound basis; but that possibility is not yet 
even within sight. 

This is a question which deserves the very closest 
attention. The City of London is substantially of 
one mind in regard to the present policy of the French 
Government, and it can make its opinion felt. Sooner 
or later, of course, it will make its opinion felt, even 
without, perhaps, intending to do so. But it is likely 
to achieve much more rapid and satisfactory results 
if it recognises at an early stage the nature and extent 
of its power. The French peasant—and the French 
financier, too, for that matter—probably approaches 
more nearly to the ideal type of the “‘ economic man,” 
postulated by the nineteenth-century economists, than 
any other class in Europe ; and no French Government 
which allows the international value of the franc to 
fall heavily is likely to remain long in power. France 
is perhaps less dependent upon foreign trade, and 
therefore upon the international purchasing power 
of her currency, than any other wealthy country in 
the world. But that fact will not prevent a great 





rise of internal prices if the franc loses its international 
value; and all the Chauvinistic rhetoric of M. Poincaré 
will avail him little with the French elector if prices 
rise sharply at the very moment when mobilisation 
is threatened. We have thus a weapon and a remedy, 
if France, in pursuit of a vain military ambition, 
persists too long in a policy which, as The Times said 
on Wednesday, by its “deliberate provocation of 
flagging hostilities,’ “ constitutes at this moment the 
greatest menace to the peace of Europe.” 

We have other economic weapons, too, of course, 
ready to our hand as soon as we choose to employ 
them. There is no need for the moment to enumerate 
all the possibilities. The immediate question is 
whether we are to wait for one month or two months or 
three months before we begin to exert the pressure 
which it is in our power to exert. The fact that we 
have come to terms with America about our debt 
to her is of prime importance in this connection ; 
for we are now entitled to discuss terms with our own 
debtors on a practical basis which has hitherto been 
lacking. There is no reason in the world why we should 
cancel the French debt unless we receive some very 
real and substantial quid pro quo for the concession. 
Indeed, it would be an act of foolish and spendthrift 
generosity—a generosity beyond our means. The 
average Frenchman bears, to-day, in proportion to 
his wealth, scarcely half the burden of taxation that is 
being borne by the average Englishman; and as long 
as that remains true—and especially as long as the 
French Government persists in wasting the assets of 
our common debtor—there is no case at all for not 
insisting upon the payment of the vast sum which 
France owes to us. It has been suggested that she 
will refuse point-blank to pay. Perhaps; but that 
refusal would involve a declaration of national bank- 
ruptcy, with results which would quickly make them- 
selves felt throughout the world. The credit of France 
is her vulnerable point. Her failure in the Ruhr has 
already almost destroyed it. As soon as the British 
Government decides that the time for action has come 
it will lack neither effective weapons nor allies. 


LAUSANNE AND ITS SEQUEL 
S ier: ironic demon who presides over international 


Conferences has again confounded the Near 

Eastern prophets. The last days at Lausanne 
were spent in a fever of alternating hopes and fears. Only 
one thing seemed tolerably certain alike to those who 
hoped for the best and to those who feared the worst— 
and that was that the rupture, if it came, would come 
on the Mosul question, that we should be pointed at as the 
wreckers, while France would be hailed as the true friend 
not only of Turkey, but of peace. The demon, however, 
decreed otherwise. At the eleventh hour and the fifty- 
ninth minute, when the wicked Marquess Curzon was 
chafing to catch his train home, Ismet Pasha blandly 
came to terms on his points of difference with us—including 
the Irak frontier—made what were practically overtures 
for a separate peace with us, and informed an astonished 
world that the real stumbling-block was the Capitulations 
and the financial and economic clauses in the Treaty, 
which are notoriously of more vital interest to our Allies 
than to us. In short, it was France, after all, and not 
Lord Curzon, who was the principal villain! And now, 
since Lord Curzon resisted any temptation he raight have 
felt to playing a lone hand, the Turks are faced with a 
new situation. The Triple Entente may not be very 
firmly rooted; but Britain, France and Italy are for the 
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moment a unity, and it seems that if Angora wants peace, 
it must be peace with all or none. 

A mere Englishman, whatever his views about Lord 
Curzon or French diplomacy or the Turkish claims, can 
hardly repress some Schadenfreude at this turn of events. 
The policy pursued for so long by Mr. Lloyd George in 
the Near East had made it inevitable that we should 
appear at Lausanne under a cloud of suspicion, and though 
Lord Curzon professed—and honestly professed, we believe 
—to have done with that policy, he was still Lord Curzon. 
He meant conciliation and he worked hard for it, but, 
as the weeks passed, he did not succeed in allaying Turkish 
suspicions. Very likely some other man might have 
done better in his place ; but, be that as that it may, the 
Turkish resentment was cleverly exploited in certain 
French quarters where there were axes to be ground. 
Lord Curzon was pilloried as an unregenerate successor 
of Mr. Lloyd George, and this country was put in the 
galling and unmerited position of appearing to lead the 
resistance to Turkey. With the sudden exposure of that 
bluff, the Quai d’Orsay has become an object of derision. 
One or two of the extreme Anglophobe newspapers in 
France have tried to brazen it out by accusing M. Bompard 
of having been tricked by England and demanding his 
head on a charger. But the rest of the Paris Press has 
executed a volte face; Lord Curzon is the far-seeing states- 
man, the Turks are ungrateful rascals, England’s firm 
and consistent policy is contrasted with the feeble cunning 
of M. Franklin Bouillon and the French Government. It 
is all very amusing and—for what it is worth—very 
gratifying to us. But what is it worth? We have a 
bigger aim than the application of balm to Lord Curzon’s 
wounded feelings or the registration of a British score 
over France. We want an honest settlement with Turkey. 
Such a settlement was manifestly impossible in the old 
atmosphere of mistrust and jealousy and intrigue that 
prevailed in the Allied camp. What are the prospects 
under the new conditions of solidarity into which France 
has been driven? Lord Curzon, in a mood of grandiloquent 
optimism, proclaims that he has come back “ not with 
defeat but with victory,” that the Treaty will be signed, 
and that “the tactics by which this result will turn out 
to have been accomplished were those not of a palsied 
surrender of every remaining tower in the fortress, but 
firmness mixed with the maximum of conciliation, and the 
insistence on terms which, while honourable to Turkey, 
would not be dishonourable to the Allies.” That sounds 
well in London and Paris ; but we shall be more comfortable 
when we have heard what is thought about it in Angora. 
Ismet Pasha and his colleagues have gone home to con- 
sult the National Assembly, and we may expect our answer 
before very long. In the meantime, it behoves London 
and Paris to do some serious thinking about the new 
situation and the chances that it offers of peace or war. 

Both Lord Curzon and M. Bompard in his chastened 
mood have laid stress on the consideration and generosity 
with which Turkey has been met and on the magnitude 
of the concessions made to her. The Turks, on their side, 
have called attention to the enormous sacrifices of legitimate 
claims which they have been ready to incur in their eager- 
ness for a_ settlement. Apart from question-begging 
adjectives and appeals to virtue which deceive no one, 
we do not see much to quarrel with in either of these con- 
tentions. The draft Treaty embodies a great many reluct- 
ant compromises. As a whole, it is not a good treaty ; 
it is vitiated by two important errors—the régime drawn 
up for the Straits in the teeth of Russia, and the establish- 
ment of the Greeks in Western Thrace. But in neither of 
those cases does the wrong done fall principally on Turkey, 
and, so far as Turkey is directly concerned, it seems to us 
that she is offered a reasonably good bargain. It seemed 
so to Ismet also—save on the two points of the Capitu- 
lations and the financial and economic clauses. The first 
of these, though the French, for reasons of their own 





have made the most of it, is really of lesser importance, 
As a matter of fact, the Turks stand to gain everything 
but the shadow of their claim on this head. Not only 
have the Allies agreed to the abolition of the Capitulations, 


as they were plainly bound to do, but they have let the . 


system designed to take their place be whittled down to 
certain judicial guarantees which a good many critics 
regard as inadequate for the purpose of protecting the 
foreign business communities in Turkey. They do not 
appear certainly to amount to any substantial infraction 
of Turkish sovereignty, and, if Angora rejects them on 
the principle of having strict justice done even though the 
heavens fall, then it is probable that the heavens will 
fall—or, in plain words, foreign merchants will cease to 
trade in Turkey. It may seem incredible that the new 
Turkish State, in need of money, anxious to develop itself, 
struggling to bring itself into the orbit of Western civilisation, 
should cheerfully contemplate such a prospect. But we 
fear that some of the madder spirits not only contemplate 
the prospect cheerfully but set it before them as a policy 
to be deliberately aimed at. Prohibitive tariffs imposed 
in various districts have already done much to check 
commercial activity. We are told, for example, of enormous 
taxes (many times higher than the old ad valorem duty of 
eleven per cent.) put on various articles imported into 
Constantinople and of the total prohibition of others. 
Let this policy be pressed and it will spell ruin. A system 
of high protection might mean “ Turkey for the Turks,” 
but it would certainly mean a miserably poor Turkey 
and profoundly discontented Turks. Ismet Pasha and 
the wiser of his countrymen realise that, no doubt, and 
we have every reason to hope that they will persuade the 
National Assembly of the stupidity of making a casus 
belli out of the proposed substitute for the Capitulations, 

The financial and economic clauses are a different matter. 
The acceptance of these, say the Turks, would mean the 
enslavement and exploitation of their country. They 
are required to recognise concessions and contracts entered 
into by the old Constantinople Government, which the 
Angora Assembly long ago declared to be illegal. We 
know nothing of these arrangements, Ismet protests, 
—neither their nature nor their extent nor even the names 
of the beneficiaries—whilst others assert that they know 
a good deal, including the fact that some of the most 
important of them have been made quite recently in the 
interest of French and Italian capitalists. In any case, 
it is contended, there can be nothing but a blank refusal 
to the request for Turkey thus to sign away her economic 
resources in the dark. Is that attitude “‘a crime,” as 
M. Bompard called it? It seems to us, on the face of it, 
not only a reasonable but a virtuous attitude, and until 
the Allies—or to be exact, France and Italy—choose to 
give us some more information on the matter, we shall 
regard them, and not Turkey, as the criminals. 

But Lord Curzon has announced that the last word has 
been said, that he will go back to Lausanne to sign the 
Treaty, but not for any further negotiations. That will 
not do. We quite understand Lord Curzon’s weariness 
and we share his hope that Angora will agree to clinch the 
bargain, for we want peace with the least possible delay. 
But if Angora does not agree—if Angora demurs to the 
economic servitude that Ismet has denounced, and demands 
further negotiations on that point—then there must be 
further negotiations, whether they are conducted by Lord 
Curzon or by somebody else. We have had for eleven 
weeks a struggle between the new Turkey and the old 
Europe. At the end of that struggle two of the gravest 
obstacles to a settlement—the distrust on the Turkish 
side and the disunity on ours—have been very nearly, 
if not quite, overcome. The Turks have been brought to 
see, what they never should have been allowed to doubt, 
that this country is eager for their welfare and for their 
friendship. France has learned—or we hope she has 
learned—the folly of playing for her own hand in the Neat 
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East. Is it believable that, in a mood of petulance and 
impatience, we should throw away all that has been gained? 
Is it believable that we should fob ourselves off with a 
phrase, persuade ourselves that some secret concessions 
made by a puppet Government in Constantinople to foreign 
financiers are “the remaining tower in the fortress,” of 
which at any cost we must avoid the “ palsied surrender ” ? 
We cannot think that Lord Curzon intends that, and we 
are quite certain that the British people do not intend it. 
We said last week that this country would not go to war 
for Mosul, and we say now that it will not go to war for 
Anatolian railway contracts. If we have got Allied unity 
in the Near East, let us use it for the one immediate 
purpose for which it is valuable. That purpose is peace 
—and an honourable peace—with Turkey. 


“ECONOMY” AND EDUCATION 


HE new President of the Board of Education has 
presumably been engaged, during the past few 


weeks, in familiarising himself with the duties of, 


his office and in taking stock of the present state of the 
public educational system. He will emerge, we hope, from 
his survey profoundly dissatisfied with the position which 
now exists. Since the Geddes Committee made its reports, 
a flood of circulars from the Board of Education has 
descended upon the Local Education Authorities. Not 
only has the general system of paying grants been funda- 
mentally altered by the fiat of the central administration ; 
countless minor “‘ economies,’ many of them insignificant 
in their financial effect, have upset the working of one 
branch after another of public education. Both the Local 
Education Authorities and the actual institutions engaged 
in educational work have been quite unable to form a 
clear idea of their position and prospects, and therefore 
to enter with confidence even into necessary commitments. 
No sooner have the complications arising out of one circular 
from the Board been with difficulty adjusted than another 
circular has followed, reopening the questions which were 
supposed to have been settled. The resulting uncertainty 
adds to the evil effects of the petty ‘“ economies ” which 
are being enforced, and causes in practice restrictions in 
educational work more extensive than those actually 
decreed by the Board. 

We are aware that it is argued—Mr. Fisher especially 
favoured this contention—that in agreeing to these vexa- 
tious “economies” the Board has been making a wise 
compromise with evil, and preventing a frontal assault 
on the system of public education. We are unable to 
share the optimism of this view. A frontal attack would 
have enabled an effective appeal to be made to public 
opinion, and would have aroused the united resistance of 
all groups concerned with educational efficiency. The 
policy of a nibble here and a nibble there, on the other 
hand, has enabled the resistance to be sectionalised and 
has prevented any real mobilisation of the public opinion 
which was undoubtedly behind the big educational pro- 
gramme of 1918. 

The Fisher Act is practically a dead letter. The com- 
pulsory Continuation Schools have never been brought 
into existence, and such voluntary schools as do exist 
appear for the most part to be organised mainly as 
technical institutes concertrating in general upon vocational 
training. Nor is this all. The keystone of the structure 
of 1918 was the definite encouragement given to Local 
Education Authorities to formulate and develop compre- 
hensive educational schemes, including schemes for second- 
ary and adult education for their areas, with the assurance 
that State aid would be available for the execution of an 
enlightened and progressive educational policy. Though 
many of the clauses of the 1918 Act are nominally in 
force, their operation is, in fact, almost wholly prevented 

the change in the besis of the grant systcm carried 


through by administrative action in advance even of 
the report of the Government Committee which is in- 
vestigating the problem. Instead of being encouraged 
to develop the plans formulated under the Act of 1918, 
the Local Education Authorities are positively prevented 
from doing so and compelled to cut down services in 
operation before 1918, by the simple process of “ ration- 
ing” grants from national funds—in other words, of 
limiting the amount of grant which each Local Education 
Authority can hope to receive, and thus rendering in- 
operative the system of percentage grants based on the 
actual expenditure incurred for approved purposes in 
each locality. 

The “rationing” of State grants does not, of course, 
mean that the Local Education Authorities are absolutely 
or legally prevented from pressing on with the work of 
educational development. Some of them, in fact, have 
determined to maintain particular services which are 
threatened, and to raise locally the funds which they had 
expected to receive in the form of national grants. But 
it is very difficult at present for the majority of Local 
Education Authorities to adopt this policy ; for local rates 


‘are swollen by the huge claims made by the Guardians on 


account of poor relief. These additional claims arise out 
of the Government’s policy of shifting as much as possible 
of the burden of unemployment on to the shoulders of the 
Local Authorities—a policy which reacts directly on the 
amount which these authorities can afford to spend on 
educational work. At the same time, the Board of Educa- 
tion, under the orders of the Treasury, is pursuing a 
precisely similar policy of shifting educational burdens 
from national to local funds, thus imposing upon the 
Local Education Authorities a double strain and a second 
incentive to educational retrenchment. 

The Board itself has done much to cut down the facilities 
for education established under the 1918 Act. Apart 
from the destruction of the Continuation Schools, it has 
forbidden, at a time when parents find the payment of 
fees and costs most difficult, the extension of free places 
and the development of maintenance allowances in secondary 
schools. It has struck a further heavy blow at grant-aided 
secondary schools and other forms of advanced education 
by terminating, at a time when the replacement of the 
lost sums is most difficult, the system under which grants 
made by Local Education Authorities to such institutions 
as are also aided directly by the Board rank for 
“deficiency grant ”—or, in other words, the system which 
enables the Local Education Authorities to recover from 
the Board half their expenditure on such grants. It 
has drastically restricted public expenditure on school 
meals, at a time when a large proportion of the nation’s 
children are admittedly underfed. It has compelled the 
Local Education Authorities to dilute the quality of 
education by increasing the size of classes and diminishing 
the number of teachers, and by encouraging the engage- 
ment of unqualified teachers at low salaries. Above all, it 
has given the Local Education Authorities every induce- 
ment to improve upon the “economies” which it has 
directly enforced, by confronting them with the alterna- 
tive of raising the rates heavily or curtailing the facilities 
provided. 

There is, we believe, a strong public opinion, by no means 
confined to a single class, which favours the extension 
and improvement of the national system of education. 
But the opinion is largely ill-informed, and it is utterly 
mystified by the bewildering technicalities which accompany 
the present organisation of the schools. Even experienced 
educational administrators are hard put to it to disentangle 
the meaning of many of the circulars which issue from the 
Board. The average member of an Education Committee 
frankly gives the problem up, and leaves it to the permanent 
officials. The member of the interested public sees in his 
newspaper a report of the latest educational “ economy ”’ ; 
but, as he can make neither head nor tail of its meaning, 
0 
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it fails usually to rouse him to action or to vigorous protest. 
Nor is this the whole of the difficulty. Many of those who 
believe in education are content to judge of it rather by 
quantity than by quality ; and those retrenchments which 
dilute quality and adulterate teaching are apt to pass 
unnoticed by them. So the process of deterioration goes 
on; and protest is not made, or, if it is made, it does not 
become effective. 

The case advanced in support of educational retrench- 
ment is, of course, that the nation cannot ‘afford to carry 
out the plans made in a mood of undue optimism, in 1918. 
It must be observed, however, in the first place, that the 
great majority of the savings accomplished by educational 
cheese-paring are inconsiderable in amount, and some of the 
most disastrous are the smallest. Take, for example, the 
position of adult education—a vitally important service, 
still in its infancy, involving altogether only a very small 
charge on public funds, and largely sustained by voluntary 
bodies which conduct the work on extraordinarily economi- 
cal lines. That is essentially a developing service ; yet the 
activities of the Workers’ Educational Association and 
other voluntary agencies are being strangled in order to 
save the State—what? In all, not more than a few 
thousands a year. “ Economies” of that sort are merely 
ridiculous. 

In the second place, even where the sums involved are 
more considerable, the disastrous effects of educational 
“economy” are already becoming apparent. The trade 
slump has resulted in a vast mass of juvenile unemploy- 
ment, and a large proportion of the children leaving school 
obtain either no jobs at all or only casual jobs which are no 
preparation for adult life. Because we have scrapped the 
Continuation Schools, these children are flung on the streets, 
to encounter all manner of demoralising experience, and, above 
all, to get used to idleness. This fact even the Government 
has been compelled to recognise, and steps are now being taken 
to improvise special school-like centres for the reception of 
unemployed youth. It is almost inevitable that improvised 
and temporary institutions of this kind should be inefficient. 
The similar institutions organised in 1919 broke down hope- 
lessly—they became a laughing stock. The plain fact is 
that these young persons ought to be either in Secondary 
Schools, with a great extension of free places, or, failing that, 
in Continuation Schools of the type contemplated by the 
Fisher Act. We shall not promote recovery from the evil 
days upon which we are fallen by training up a new gene- 
ration inferior both in educational equipment and in habits 
of work. Yet that is the actual policy which we are 
pursuing to-day. 

We are ready to believe that the new Minister of Educa- 
tion has an open mind. We ask him to look, with his eyes 
open, at the present state of education, and to have the 
courage of whatever convictions arise from his survey. It 
is of the first importance that there should be a definite 
settlement of the educational position—that Local Educa- 
tion Authorities, schools, universities and other educational 
bodies should know clearly where they stand, and what 
measure of public assistance they may expect. The flood 
of circulars from the Board must be checked, and a simple 
definition of the Government’s policy secured. And, in 
our view, that policy should be a return to the broader 
vision of 1918, based on a recognition that education is a 
vital and a developing national service, which cannot be 
starved without disastrous consequences alike to the 
moral and to the economic efficiency of our people. The 
policy of inducing the Local Education Authorities to 
cut down educational facilities by actual and threatened 
restrictions of State grants is bad and should be reversed. 
The few millions we may “save” by the maximum re- 
strictions which can be imposed at this point or at that 
will be more than lost in decreased national efficiency and 
in the deterioration of the whole fabric of our public educa- 
tional system. 


IN DEFENCE 


HERE have been signs lately that a new cult is 
coming into being. It is called ornithophobia. Its 
devotees are an increasing body of men and women 
who are in rebellion against the birds. They complain 
that there are more birds in poetry nowadays even than 
in life, and that even in life there are too many of them. 
One swallow does not make a summer, they tell us, but 
two spoil a lyric. If only rook-rifles could get at a bird 
through the printed page, what bags of tits and robins and 
gold-finches and linnets these ornithophobes would bring 
back from their reading! They are of the same mind as a 
friend of mine, a musical critic, who, as he went from 
concert to concert and at each of them heard somebody 
or other singing that exquisite song, “ The Lark in Clear 
Air,” at length announced bitterly : ‘“‘ Some day I'll wring 
that bird’s neck.” They have arrived at a stage of blind 
wrath at which they would like to see Shelley’s skylark 
added to the ingredients of a “‘ Cheshire Cheese ” pudding, 
and had rather sit down to a dish of nightingales’ tongues 
with esuriant Romans than listen to the song of the bird 
with Keats. They must, I think, have farmers’ blood in 
their veins and inherit the superstition that birds are a 
peril to the crops. They cannot forgive a generation that 
uses the pen rather than the gun on the fowls of the air, 
and in their heart of hearts, no doubt, they believe that a 
bird is never so pretty as when it is stuffed and put in a 
glass case. They take it for granted, apparently, that the 
modern feeling for birds is out of tune with the English 
tradition, and that in robuster days the poets were men 
who could not tell a hawk from a handsaw. On this point 
they are mistaken. So authoritative a naturalist as 
W. H. Hudson propounded in his last book the theory 
that Chaucer brought keener senses of sight and hearing 
and smell to the enjoyment of Nature than we bring to-day. 
“* Does he, Chaucer, speak only for himself,”’ asks Hudson, 
“when he writes thus of daisies and the smale fowlis with 
their melodie and the scents of earth and leaves and, 
flowers, or is he expressing feelings which were more 
common in his day than in ours?” The question is left 
unanswered, but it is interesting to find the tradition of 
imaginative naturalism taken back beyond the Georgians, 
beyond Shelley and Wordsworth, beyond even Shake- 
speare, to its perfect source in Chaucer. Hudson, it is true, 
draws his evidence mainly from Chaucer’s references to 
flowers, but Chaucer himself—a bookish man, too, if ever 
there was one—has left us the confession that it was the 
time of the singing of birds, as well as of the springing of 
flowers, that alone of terrestrial things had the power 
to tear him away from his studies. He delighted so much 
in reading, he tells us, that there was nothing on earth 
That fro my bokes maketh me to goon, 
But hit be other upon the holy-day, 
Or elles in the joly time of May, 
Whan that I here the smale foulis singe 
And see the floures ginne for to springe— 
Farwell, my studie, as lasting that sesoun ! 

Whether Hudson has not exaggerated the sensitiveness 
of Chaucer in the presence of Nature as compared with 
that of later writers is a question on which there may be 
two opinions, but he has at least established the fact that, 
long before a Georgian poet had ever read the advertise- 
ments of Metro-land and was tempted to take a train out 
to the paradise of the birds, there lived great poets who 
declared that the songs of birds were more pleasant to 
them 


by many fold 
Than mete or drink or any other thing. 

And if the author of this last confession in The Flower 
and the Leaf was, as the scholars tell us, not Chaucer, this 
merely proves that there were two immortal poets who, 
some hundreds of years before a suburban singer had 
gone out into Nature with a copy of Our Feathered Friends 
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and How to Identify Them in his pocket, took a rational 
interest in the traffic and the whistlings of the birds. 
A case could be made out, indeed, for the theory that 
the greatest ages of English poetry have been those in 
which literature has been a perfect aviary. “‘ The merry 
larks are ploughmen’s clocks” in Shakespeare, not in 
Pope; and in Antony and Cleopatra, when the queen flies 
from the sea-fight and Antony madly follows her, Shake- 
speare finds the inevitable comparison for him in “ a doting 
mallard ” that “ leaving the fight in height flies after her.”’ 
No one to whom the spectacle of the birds in the air had 
not been more than “mete or drink or any other thing” 
could have written these words. It maybe doubted, indeed, 
whether any writer whose imagination is not bird-haunted 
can become a great lyric poet. The Freudians have, I am 
aware, lately written treatises to show that the birds in 
the poets are symbols of eroticism ; but as everything else 
in the poets is apparently a symbol of eroticism, including 
the horses in Browning and the machines in the verse of 
Mr. Kipling, this does not seem to be a convincing argument 
against continuing to make rhymes about larks and nightin- 
gales. The ornithophobes, I admit, have the right not to be 
bored. But they should ask themselves whether they 
might not be bored still more profoundly if birds dis- 
appeared entirely out of poetry. Every visitor to Italy 
complains of the impossibility of hearing the song of a bird 
in the olive branches without its being immediately 
followed by the crack ofa gun. He feels that the landscape 
would be infinitely richer if more of those tiny yellow suns 
were flitting in and out among the leaves. Even in Assissi, 
where the fresco on the wall of the great church reminds 
men for ever how St. Francis once preached to the birds, 
you have but to walk a hundred yards to see the good- 
humoured man with a gun walking up and down under the 
olive trees and grinning from ear to ear, himself and his 
family, as he expects a successful shot at a bird no bigger 
than your thumb to win the applause of the passer-by. I 
confess I walked past him with a scowling front. I ought 
not to have done so, for, after all, human beings must dine, 
and, apart from that, his dark face was full of a good 
nature on which it was a sin to cast a shadow. Not, 
indeed, that he cared so much as that. He probably 
concluded that I was a shortsighted person which had not 
seen the bird falling, or, perhaps, a dull-witted person who 
took no interest in birds. For it is one of the curious 
paradoxes of human nature that many of the people who 
have cared most for birds have been people who killed them. 
“Each man kills the thing he loves,” said Wilde. It was 
certainly true in the past of most of those who loved birds. 
Richard Jefferies did not shrink from shooting a king- 
fisher, and a sportsman, writing the other day, confessed 
ingenuously that after shooting a blue-tit he had been 
moved to such bitterness of tears that never again could he 
persuade himself to shoot anything under a thrush or a 
starling. Indeed, if there is an argument for the protection 
of birds against armed men, it is not that the armed men 
are any wickeder than the rest of us, but that civilisation 
has reached a point at which either birds must cease to be 
shot or must cease to exist. The efficiency of man as a 
killer is the strongest possible reason why he should no 
longer be permitted to kill. It was all very well to shoot 
hoopoes and golden orioles when a dead hoopoe would 
always be succeeded by three living ones. But if the dead 
hoopoe is the last of the hoopoes, others than sentimentalists 
will feel that a wonder has vanished from the earth for the 
purchase of a very small pleasure. 

These, however, are serious considerations unworthy of 
the purpose with which I sat down to write. Those of us 
who had rather look out for birds than for beards do not, 
I think, need any grave arguments with which to defend 
ourselves. Could there be a more harmless industry than 
ours? Sitting with a rod at the edge of a Hampstead 
pond is murder compared to it, and collecting postage 
stamps an extravagance leading to the robbery of tills 





and to forged cheques. Nor could we have chosen anything 
prettier to look at. Our chief alternative is human beings, 
and the observation of human beings apparently leads 
even persons who are not particularly sensitive to despair. 
All those who have watched human beings in the mass as 
others of us watch birds become gloomy realists. The 
human being has many good points, but they cannot be 
seen through a pair of fieldglasses. You cannot be said 
to know him until you know him by name, and so have 
separated him from human beings in general. How 
different is a green woodpecker! Any green wood- 
pecker will do. You may see him only once in your life, 
as he flies from oak to oak in a pool of sunlight, the spirit 
of the woods and the sun in the green and yellow of his 
feathers, but even so passing an acquaintance delights 
you as much as if he were a man of genius or a woman 
famed for her beauty. There is no profanum vulgus among 
the birds. Every bird is of the sacred band, and stands 
less in need of a name to make him live his proper life 
than Helen of Troy or Julius Cesar. There are naturalists 
who get to know birds as individuals, and there is, no 
doubt, an added pleasure in watching the sweet married 
life of two particular goldfinches, tinkling their love from 
tree to tree in the garden. But few of us have ever known 
a long-tailed tit or a nuthatch personally. Every nut- 
hatch embodies the genius of its race, and, though its music 
be no better than that of a busy typewriter, our ears 
prick up at it as eagerly as though it were the speech of angels. 
I should not oppose anyone who found his pleasure in beetles 
or in ferns rather than in birds, but I do not think he has 
chosen so attractive a world in which to idle. In variety, 
in song, in motion, in colour—at least, in the combination 
of these—the bird surpasses all things else. There is, apart 
from man, no other population that is at once so visible 
and so numerous. The butterfly has been called a flying 
flower, but it has no song. The flower of the sweet pea 
has been described as standing tiptoe prepared for flight, 
but it does not fly. The dancing of human beings is ele- 
phantine compared to the grace of a finch swimming 
through the high air or to the play of some Pleiades of tits in 
the trees in Kensington Gardens. If we abandon the birds, 
it must be for something worse. We may even find our- 
selves driven to golf and an interest in plus fours. Nature 
abhors a vacuum, and Satan finds some mischief still for 
people who do not care whether or not they see a great 
crested grebe to do. There are Puritans who think that if 
they prevent us from drinking beer and playing cards, 
they will make us virtuous. The ornithophobes are per- 
suaded in the same way that if they can only compel us 
never to mention a tree-pipit again, we shall cease to bore 
them. Alas! the path to perfection is more difficult than 
that! The conversation of men who could not tell a coot 
from a moorhen is not of a kind to hold out any hope that, 
when all the birds have been silenced, the bores will have 
been silenced, too. The truth of the matter is, each of us 
goes through life with a bee in his bonnet, and, if the bee 
is a bird, there is, at least, so much less occasion to talk 
scandal. Human beings, insects and wild beasts are all 
themes that invite scandal, but the birds are, for the most 
part, monogamists and lead pure lives, and even in the 
twentieth century no man of science has dreamed of psycho- 
analysing a nightingale. v. WV. 


THE SHORTEST WAY WITH 


COCAINE 


HIS cocaine is a wonderful drug. It has a specific 

I action upon the terminals of the sensory nerves, 
abolishing their power of conduction for a period 

and thus producing absolute local anaesthesia. Well has 
it served mankind accordingly since its introduction into 
medical practice somewhat less than half a century ago. 
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The advantages of local over general anesthesia, in very 
many cases, are immense, and are being increasingly 
used, even for major operations. As for minor surgery, 
and local examinations, the dentist, the oculist, the 
rhinologist and other specialists all pay homage to the 
utility of cocaine. 

This remarkable drug is, however, endowed with a 
second action upon the nervous system which is entirely 
independent of and unconnected with the first. It acts 
upon the central nervous system; not only so, but upon 
its highest parts, the remotest possible from the tips of 
the sensory nerves. This central action is, in essentials, 
similar to that of other narcotic drugs, such as alcohol, 
ether, morphine, cannabis indica and many more, greatly 
promoting euphoria, of a kind, and paralysing judgment 
and inhibition. Further, like those drugs, but in very 
extreme degree, it tends to the formation of a so-called 
** habit,” which possibly depends upon a definite chemical 
cycle within the body, each dose of the drug involving the 
production of a derivative and toxic substance the dis- 
tressing symptoms of which can be relieved only by a 
further dose of the original drug. 

As everyone knows, the use of cocaine for its central 
effects, by inhalation or absorption otherwise of the drug 
in its form of so-called “snow,” leads to anti-social 
conduct, sexual and other crime, and a certain number of 
deaths. The addict is in desperate need of the drug, and 
will pay or do anything for it. Thus the police of all 
continents are concerned with it, and it constitutes a 
serious problem for civilised society in general. Local 
and general laws are made to deal with it. The various 
States of the American Union had their laws and, a few 
years ago, supplemented them with the Inter-State Nar- 
cotic Law, dealing with movement of the drug from one 
State to another. The various provinces of Canada have 
their laws on the matter. At the present time cocaine is 
really a formidable question in Montreal, the great “* wet,” 
“wide-open,” very non-British city in the province of 
Quebec ; and the authorities of British Columbia have to 
deal with it in a somewhat different form dependent on 
the presence there of a large Oriental population. British 
Columbia, alone of the nine Canadian provinces, I have 
not visited, but I spent most of last November in Mon- 
treal, a city of great sociological importance as being now 
the chief alcoholic centre of North America, and I heard 
and saw a good deal of the cocaine question. (The con- 
temporary Canadian statistics are available for the entire 
refutation of the familiar invention, which we are quick 
to believe here, that prohibition leads to an extension of 
the drug-habit ; but that is not my present theme, except 
in so far as the thoroughly alcoholic cities of London, 
Paris and Nice, for instance, now have a formidable and 
growing cocaine problem to face, and are scarcely in a 
position to point the finger at Toronto or Kansas City.) 

One law or regulation follows fast on the heels of 
another: more and more police and special officers are 
appointed ; more and more public money is spent, and 
the result is failure. It can scarcely be otherwise. The 
monetary inducements are immense, the frailty of human 
nature under the conditions of this problem is extreme, 
the drug is potent in almost microscopic quantities, 
smuggling and concealment are easy in the highest degree 
—the task of the law and its officers is an impossible one. 
This, of course, one had known for years; but Montreal 
last November taught it afresh. 

In these circumstances, some suppose that the resources 
of civilisation are exhausted. That might be so if cocaine 
were a drug like alcohol, made without expert knowledge 
from materials which exist everywhere, by the agency of 
an omnipresent fungus. On the contrary, this is the 
characteristic alkaloid of one plant alone, and that not a 
common one. Its isolation from the leaf of the coca 
erythroxylon is a matter for highly technical chemistry, 
and is, in fact, carried on in only a very few places. 


Nearly all the cocaine in the world comes from one German 
factory, and there is also a factory in Switzerland. Surely 
something should be possible before we find the Montreal 
police at their wits’ end. 

The evident line to pursue would be to control the 
manufacture and distribution of the drug under inter- 
national auspices. The first result of such control, we 
might reasonably suppose, would be an immense reduction 
in the amount produced, which, at present, as in the 
analogous case of opium, bears no correspondence what- 
ever to the medical need, nor to the actual figures of 
medical use. We know, and the manufacturers know, 
and everybody should know that, in effect, very nearly 
the whole of the present output will be used illegally, 
improperly and disastrously. 

The League of Nations, through its department that 
deals with matters of international health, should evidently 
be the body for such a matter, though the difficulty exists 
that Germany, almost the sole producer of the drug, has 
not yet been admitted to membership of the League. 
That, however, should not be an insuperable difficulty, 
and I can only continue to urge, as I have repeatedly 
done ever since the Armistice, that the matter should be 
taken up, with energy and determination, by the League. 
Perhaps something to this end could be done through the 
influence in this country of the League of Nations Union, 
to whom I commend its consideration. 

But there is another possibility altogether. Substitutes 
for cocaine have been introduced at various times and are 
in wide and increasing employment. Some of them have 
the high merit of involving less danger in medical employ- 
ment than the use of cocaine itself. Novocain, for instance, 
is much employed, though it has the disadvantage of not 
being easily absorbed from intact mucous membranes, 
such as the conjunctiva. During the war, when the 
illieit use of cocaine became an urgent question, a Com- 
mittee on the use of Cocaine in Dentistry was appointed 
and published a report.* The four non-scientific members 
of the Committee agreed upon a report involving certain 
recommendations for the restriction of the use of the 
drug. For some reason unknown to me, the question 
being purely scientific, the authorities had also appointed 
one man of science as a member of the Committee, and he, 
whom we now know as Sir William Bayliss, did not sign 
the report. His view, recorded in a memorandum attached 
to the report, was that, in the light of the evidence of 
skilled and responsible dentists, the use of cocaine is not 
necessary in dentistry at all, novocain being an efficient 
and, in some important respects, a highly preferable sub- 
stitute. This drug, a synthetic bensoyl compound, is not 
merely not an aphrodisiac, but has no action on the brain 
at all. 

If this or other substitutes were available for the oculist 
and others, as well as the dentist, why should cocaine be 
manufactured at all, except for purely scientific purposes, 
in infinitesimal and occasional quantities? That question, 
which suggested itself on the strength of Professor Bayliss’s 
memorandum of 1917, may be asked in stronger form 
to-day, when we have reports of a new drug, called 
“* butyn,” the product of synthetic chemistry in Chicago, 
and reached in the hope of finding an entirely adequate 
substitute for cocaine. Extended experience over some 
— now, on both sides of the Atlantic, shows that butyn 

as all the properties needed, alike for ophthalmology and 
dentistry, and similar practices, and has no disadvantages 
at all. A brief but valuable paper on the subject was 
published in the British Medical Journal, January 13th, 

y Dr. W. M. Beaumont, Ophthalmologist to the Ministry 
of Pensions ; and it leads to the conclusion already implicit 
in Professor Bayliss’s memorandum of five years ago, that 
the shortest way with cocaine is to suppress its manu- 
facture for all but purposes of scientific research, and, with 
many thanks to it for its past services, to employ the safer 
and better local anesthetics now available. LENs. 


* Cd. 8489, 1917, price 1d. H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C. 
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Correspondence 


THE TURKS AT LAUSANNE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sm,—It is a matter for regret that no indication of its origin 
could be given in the interesting letter from “* Ex Flammis,” 
whom you describe as a correspondent “of great knowledge 
and authority.”” This may well be, since he is able to give a 
detailed account of Lord Curzon’s treatment of the Turkish 
delegation at Lausanne in the same breath as he explains that, 
since the Press is precluded from attending the Conference or 
giving first-hand information, “‘ the public ” can know nothing 
of it. 

But your correspondent’s knowledge of Lord Curzon’s pro- 
ceedings is much less remarkable than that which he displays 
of the Turks. Of those who know the Turks even a little very 
few, I believe, would take on themselves to say (1) with what 
intentions they came to the Conference ; and (2) what they would 
have been willing to do to meet us ; but of those who know them 
well, I should think your correspondent is unique in his readiness 
(8) to assign the precise reasons present to their minds—a much 
more difficult piece of diagnosis. I am less curious to know 
whether and why the Turks did indeed think that “ the Lloyd 
George policy had been completely scrapped” than to learn 
how your authoritative correspondent knows that they thought 
so—for a fact. 

The “ complete” scrapping of this policy would involve the 
reversal of two principles which have been axiomatic in British 
relations with Turkey not merely since Mr. Lloyd George’s 
premiership, but at the very least since the date of the Muerzsteg 
Programme: (1) That she is not to be entrusted with uncon- 
trolled authority over non-Moslem subjects ; (2) that in inter- 
national matters her mere assurances require to be substantiated 
by guarantees, of which the acid test is that those who have 
lived, and wish to continue to live, among the Turks—and 
may therefore be supposed to know them as well as anyone— 
will not continue to do so in the absence of such control and 
such guarantees, and will, whether Cilician peasants or traders 
in Constantinople, sacrifice all they have in the world in prefer- 
ence to that risk. 

Has to insist on such a reversal really become an item of 
democratic policy ? It certainly was not so before the War. 
In the interval Turkey has been our enemy and has been defeated, 
and has carried out some new barbarities on an exceptionally 
large scale. Has anything else happened to vary the position ? 
The sustained agitation to replace Turkey in the dominant 
position which she has again and again shown herself incapable 
of filling without bloodshed is, in the opinion of many competent 
judges and of nearly all Near Eastern statesmen, preparing the 
way for a new and early war. When the advocates of this policy 
have given their names, their numbers have appeared to be few 
and their authority hardly impressive. In spite of the skill 
with which a stage army is managed so as to secure the last 
ounce of publicity for its manceuvres, they stand in obvious 
need of recruits. But it would be extremely unfortunate if 
their position were to be strengthened in the public eye by such 
remarkable information as that proffered by ‘“‘ Ex Flammis,” so 
long as its author remains anonymous.—I am yours, etc., 

Savile Club. BERTRAM CHRISTIAN. 


[Certainly there are very few people in this country who have 
full knowledge of the Turkish point of view, but “‘ Ex Flammis ” 
happens to be one of those very few. Mr. Christian is entitled 
to believe or disbelieve what he chooses, but he scarcely 
strengthens his case by sneering at an anonymity of which he 
does not know the reason. On the main question we should say 
that the complete scrapping of the Lloyd George policy in the 
Near East has certainly now become a definite “ item of demo- 
cratic policy.” Post-war democracy is not Gladstonian.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tae New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Is it not time that we supplemented our attempts to 
make peace with the Turks by an honest attempt to make 
friends with them. I admit that Lord Curzon would scarcely 
be a suitable instrument for such a purpose, but Lord Curzon 
is surely not the only competent negotiator whose services the 
present British Government can command. 

At all events, the traditional anti-Turkish policy of the 
Foreign Office is no longer consonant with either the interests 
or the inclinations of the majority of Englishmen ; and since 
it must inevitably be abandoned it may as well be abandoned 

y and at once.—Yours, etc., R. A. B. 





Miscellany 


HOMAGE TO BEETHOVEN 
PERFORMANCE of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 


phony was given at a recent London Sym- 

phony concert. Mr. Eugene Goossens con- 

ducted and the Bach Choir sang the choral 
section with phlegmatic calm. The performance was 
not one to be ashamed of from the ordinary conductor's 
point of view, but it was uninspired and unexhilarating. 
It was the first time Mr. Goossens had conducted the 
Ninth Symphony, and it was the first time that some 
of Mr. Goossens’ deficiencies as a conductor were re- 
vealed to me. It may be said that Mr. Goossens 
made his reputation with Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du 
Printemps, and that he has consolidated it by his con- 
ducting of the Mozart operas for the British National 
Opera Company. But a very significant remark was 
made to me about this concert. A keen and intelligent 
amateur musician expressed his sympathy with Mr. 
Goossens for having to conduct a work which was so 
little likely to interest him, and later in the conversa- 
tion he remarked that he had very little use for Beet- 
hoven, whereas he never tired of hearing Mozart. 
There is nothing new in this, of course. Everybody 
interested in music during the last twenty years has 
become conscious of a gradually accelerating contempt 
for Beethoven. Simultaneously the name of Mozart 
has been found on everybody’s lips. Well, not every- 
body! A well-known young English composer once 
remarked in my presence that he did not care for 
Mozart, but, nevertheless, Mozart is the fashion, and 
it is quite evident that Mr. Goossens gets more enjoy- 
ment from conducting Mozart than from conducting 
Beethoven. He understands Mozart, whereas he does 
not understand Beethoven at all. 

Yet very little of Mozart’s music is heard in London. 
Every now and then we have an opera season during 
which one or two operas are badly performed, but 
how often do we hear a Mozart symphony, a Mozart 
pianoforte concerto or a Mozart quartet? Busoni 
occasionally plays the D minor concerto, but I have 
never heard the A major concerto played, and I doubt 
if half-a-dozen pianists in London know it, although 
one might very well claim it to be the most beautiful 
concerto ever written. There are, however, at least 
half-a-dozen Mozart pianoforte concertos of supreme 
excellence, but they are unknown to our conductors 
or they would not choose—as Sir Landon Ronald 
chose at the last Philharmonic Society's concert— 
works for which there is so little to be said, as the 
Rachmaninov concerto in C minor. The last concert 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society must have been 
one of the dullest on record, and what that means 
only those who know that record can judge. The 
craze, carefully instigated by Mr. Edwin Evans, for 
sang gore, bad English music is partly responsible, 
ut if we ought to resign ourselves to listening to one 
new English work per concert in the hope of a real 
discovery one day, that is no reason why the rest of 
the programme should be bad. When a pianist of 
Sapellnikov’s rank comes to London and is engaged 
by the Philharmonic Society, the directors can easily 
ensure that there shall be at least one real musical 
treat for the audience by choosing a really first-rate 
work for him to play. How else are the old standards 
to be upheld ? Those who have not heard a Busoni 
or a Sapellnikov play Mozart’s D minor, A major and 
C minor pianoforte concertos can never really know 
what pianoforte playing is. Any fool can play Rach- 
maninov—most of them do! Mr. Moiseiwitch has all 
the appearance of a first-class pianist in concertos by 
Tcheripnin and Rachmaninov, but he would be ex- 
posing his reputation to serious risks if he played 
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Mozart, as his occasional attempts at playing Beethoven 
have shown. 

So it was easy for Mr. Eugene Goossens to impress 
us when he conducted Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps which, although a far more interesting work 
than any of Rachmaninov’s pianistic melodramas, 
is still too fresh for us to be critical of its rendering. 
But if you ask me whether I consider it as original and 
powerful a work as the Ninth Symphony I should 
reply ““ No!” What would Mr. Goossens say? Well, 
Mr. Goossens would either equivocate or he would be 
in favour of Stravinsky, and he would have with him 
the great majority of our younger musicians. There 
is no need for me to say that this is sound and healthy ; 
it is just normal and natural, and if Stravinsky were 
in need of a hearing I should be on that side, too, but 
Stravinsky has “arrived”; what he writes is listened 
to with respect. Schénberg even, whose music in- 
terests me more, has greater need of championing. 
Therefore, we can afford to be less partisan and can 
take up Beethoven again and compare him with Mr. 
Goossens’ hero. 

If anyone had read all my disquisitions on music in 
these pages he might have noticed that I have been 
chary of writing about Beethoven. I have never 
mentioned him except casually and always, I think, 
in connection with Wagner. Wagner was a great 
admirer of Beethoven’s music, especially of the Ninth 
Symphony. Heremarks on the extraordinarily uncanny 
effect the opening fifths of the first movement always 
had on him, and this symphony obviously impressed 
him more than any other music he ever heard. But 
it is due to Wagner more than anyone else if to-day 
Beethoven fails to impress us, for Wagner had a genius 
for effect which no musician before or since has ever 
equalled. It is just this gift which Beethoven seems 
to lack. Beethoven was a fumbler. His music is 
full of stammers, stutters and groans, and often he 
suddenly takes a short cut and makes some perfectly 
naive and childish bid for effect. Never was there 
so great a genius with so little theatrical sense. Wagner 
was a consummate actor. Once in his early days in 
Paris, after a long day chasing the streets in search 
of food and money, he mounted a table and delivered 
an oration in favour of emigration to South America 
and aroused his listeners to frantic enthusiasm. He 
was a darling of the gods, who had showered upon him 
in excess almost every gift that a man can have. In 
fact, Wagner was so gifted that we are always tempted 
to do him the injustice of thinking him superficial. 
But the fact is that there is only one composer in the 
world whose music does make his seem superficial, 
and that composer is Beethoven. It is a just revenge. 
Wagner, however, was great enough to appreciate 
Beethoven; few of us are. For Beethoven’s greatness 
—now that Wagner and his successors have obscured 
his technical innovations—is wholly conceptual. Yet 
we must insist that technically there is a greater gap 
between Mozart and Beethoven than between Beet- 
hoven and Wagner, for our modernists are apt to forget 
this. They forget it because it is always rather a 
struggle with Beethoven; he was the real pioneer, 
not Wagner; he had to hack and hew the path, and 
it was a thorny, uneven and irregular path, not the 
grand illuminated asphalted avenue down which 
Wagner marched with his ten horns and six trombones. 
When I was last in Germany I saw in a prospectus of 
the Drei Masken Verlag part of a facsimile of the 
Meistersinger score. It was one of the most beautiful 
manuscripts I have ever seen. There was not a blot 
or an erasure, and it was as legible as print. I vainly 
tried to find out whether the manuscript was not a 
fair copy made by Wagner from his original draft, 
for I could not believe that what I saw could possibly 
be the original. However, we know that all the 
completed manuscripts of Beethoven’s works extant 


are not first drafts, for Beethoven sweated blood in 
writing and re-writing—to say nothing of making 
innumerable first sketches in his notebooks. Yet 
Beethoven’s final completed manuscripts are a mass of 
blottings out, scratchings, alterations and additions, 
witnessing only too vividly to the painfully difficult 
process composition was to him. 

In spite of all this labour many of Beethoven’s 
effects are woefully inadequate. The prestissimo con- 
clusion to the last (choral) movement of the Ninth 
Symphony, for example, is almost ludicrous in its 
effect. But it is not so ludicrous when played on the 
piano as when it is thundered out by the orchestra 
in unison, and it is not ludicrous at all in the imagina- 
tion, for I maintain, in spite of the opinions of certain 
critics, that there is nothing cheap in the idea. It is 
the application of it that is all wrong, and how far 
this and other mistakes are due to Beethoven’s deafness 
is a question that has never been investigated. Never- 
theless, Beethoven could not build up a concluding 
climax on the grand scale. The Fifth Symphony is as 
great a failure in this respect as the Ninth. Beet- 
hoven’s music is like a series of shorthand notes intended 
as sign-posts leading into an elysium of the mind. 
Wagner's is a concrete Venusberg on earth. Yet 
these are minor matters when compared with the 
actual value of the ideas in Beethoven's work. In 
conception, the Ninth Symphony is stupendous. Its 
execution does not fall far short for the greater part 
of the work. Who else in music could have written 
that first movement, that astonishing Scherzo and 
that extraordinarily beautiful and wonderfully-woven 
Adagio. It must also be remembered that Beethoven 
could occasionally write a work that flowed as smoothly 
and inevitably asa score by Mozart. Take the Fourth 
Symphony, for example. You cannot match that for 
lyrical spontaneity outside Schubert and Mozart. 
Then there is the Arietta from the Opus III. Sonata 
in C major. If there is a more flawless or more 
beautiful example of musical form I do not know it. 
These are not the only examples. But when we have 
said this, when we have admitted that Beethoven 
occasionally brought off a work that was as musically 
spontaneous and perfect as Mozart, and as “ big’’ and 
effective as Wagner, we are left with something still 
to say, something that we cannot say about either 
Mozart or Wagner—who are in my opinion the two 
supreme examples of musical genius. 

What is this “something” ? I will admit I do not 
pretend to be able to define it. I can only suggest 
that it is a quality which docs not exist elsewhere, and 
attempt to explain it by analogy. No one who has 
any sensibility can listen to Beethoven’s music without 
realising that here is something very far from all other 
music. To say that it is as far as man is from another 
animal, such as the chimpanzee, would be a pardonable 
exaggeration. It may not be an exaggeration at all. 
In these higher spheres the slightest difference 1s 
probably of immensely greater significance to the 
future than it may seem. The difference between the 
ancestors of man and the ancestors of the apes in their 
first divergences was probably imperceptible to their 
contemporaries, yet how far-reaching that difference 
has been. In our unimaginativeness we always assume 
that man as he is is the goal of creation. Nothing 
could be more fatuous! Here and there we get faint 
finger-posts of the future. Beethoven was one of the 
most significant. The instinct of all men and women 
interested in music during the last hundred years to 
believe that Beethoven was the greatest of the world’s 
composers is not meaningless. What caused a man 
like the American Thayer—who cared nothing for 
music and never once in his three gigantic volumes of 
the life of Beethoven comments on his music—to 


devote his lifetime to tracking down every scrap of 


information about Beethoven, travelling at his own 
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expense all over Europe, sifting evidence and cross- 
examining witnesses? You may say it was a mere 
freak. Ido not believe it. You cannot read Thayer's 
immense work, written in the most prosaic manner, in 
a style of an incredible dullness, without a feeling of 
awe. Significance is for the significant. There is 
something stupendous about Beethoven with which 
what is understood by mere musical genius is quite 
incommensurate. Can one read of that scene when 
the memorial from the greatest names of Vienna— 
expressing their admiration and respect for him and 
their desire that he should not leave the country—was 
presented to him without feeling that one is in the 
presence of some marvellous occurrence of which the 
actors have themselves only the faintest intuition. 
You will remember that Beethoven asked to be left 
alone and withdrew to a window in an inner room 
where he sat for a long time holding the address in 
his hand. When he returned he said simply, in tones 
of deep emotion, “It is very beautiful.” It is possible 
for an imaginative reader to catch the accent of those 
words. It was an accent impossible to Wagner or 
to Mozart or any other musician who has ever lived. 
In addressing Beethoven these men were addressing 
the human race that is to come. Open any of the 
—_ works of Beethoven, I don’t mean the most 
awless, the most musically successful works, but the 
works that are most characteristic, and you hear an 
utterance that is not of the world as we know it. It 
is of something still beyond the reach of mankind. 
No wonder -Beethoven stammered. What is perhaps 
surprising is that all men should not have recognised 
that this stammering was more important than the easy 
magniloquence of Wagner or the beautiful limpidity 
of Mozart. But it is not so surprising if one reflects 
a little on the many mysteries of the Universe. 
W. J. Turner. 


APRIL MAWNE 


HEARD a lecture by Mr. Grein the other afternoon 

] on Dramatic Criticism, and a very spirited address 
it was. He lamented (among many other things) 

that dramatic critics do not read dramatic criticism. I 
thought I would make a beginning by reading some of 
my own old criticisms. It was not pure pleasure. But 
one thing pleased me: I had been a reliable prophet of 
“success.” It was not often I had said a play would run ; 
but when I did say so, I noticed that ithadrun. The Man 
from Blankley’s, When Bunty pulls the Strings, The Great 
Adventure, Mr. Pim Passes By, Blue Beard’s Eighth Wife ; 
of all these plays (no one, no doubt, but myself is aware 
of it) I prophesied success. I will prophesy again: <Ad- 
vertising April will succeed if (there is an “ if”) the actress 
who replaces Miss Sybil Thorndike in the title-role is the 
right actress. For another few weeks the play will remain 
at the Criterion, and Miss Thorndike will act the heroine. 
The cast is an admirable one; and no better substitute 
could be found for “ April’s” press agent and husband 
than Mr. Frank Cellier; no better adolescent adulator 
than Mr. Laurence Anderson; no better comically stolid 
and characterful actress for the part of April’s “ dresser ”’ 
than Miss Margaret Yarde; while the small important 
part of Her Royal Highness is played with discreet 
perfection by Miss Alice O’Day. But the play will 
inevitably tumble to pieces if the right substitute cannot 
be found for Miss Sybil Thorndike, who will soon be other- 
wise engaged. The choice is a delicate matter. Although 
the play is feather-light, and the dialogue the kind which 
irresistibly tempts actors and actresses to act, by continually 
Suggesting to them effects which they can bring off if they 
choose, the main part cannot be played by an actress who 
is only expert and pretty. It was a piece of luck that this 
farce appealed to Miss Thorndike’s sense of humour; for 


quite naturally and inevitably she supplies the right tempera- 
mental quality in the part of “ April.” It is “ April’s” 
temperament which pulls this rattling little farce to- 
gether; makes the satire in it harmless, yet pointful ; 
its uproarious fun plausible. “ April” must not have 
one grain of passion in her. There are moments when she 
seems to flirt with the poetical Mervyn, but unless the 
audience feels that April is utterly uninterested in the 
emotions she excites, that they are indeed quite incompre- 
hensible to her, half the fun is destroyed. If, on the other 
hand, we had had before us an “ April” who unconsciously 
betrayed, by her movements, by the very timbre of her 
voice, that she was not immune from passion, there would 
have crept into her conjugal fidelity just that very element 
of “ film” sentiment which is delightfully mocked in the 
closing scene of reconciliation between “ April” and her 
husband. Miss Thorndike is a very serious actress. The 
pleasure of being attractive, or of simulating attraction on 
the stage, clearly contributes little to the joy she takes in 
her profession. Here she has a part which she romps 
through with the most judiciously controlled recklessness ; 
and beneath all her high spirits runs an artist’s sympathy 
with a businesslike detachment, which enables her to play 
to the life the part of a flibbertigibbet cinema star, who is 
too prosaic, too sensible, and perhaps even too vulgar, to 
care for romance. If any reader, who has seen 
the play, thinks I am reading too much into the part, 
let him recall (Act II.) the dialogue between “ April” and 
Mervyn, when “ April,” sitting at her dressing-table, is 
vexed beyond endurance by her husband, who booms 
her by turning every incident in her life into paragraphs, 
and by her adorer, who pesters her with exhortations to lead 
a “real life.” Poor Mervyn’s vehement exhortations have 
already been turned by Edmund Hobart into “ a real life ” 
movement, rapidly spreading, of which “ April Mawne,” 
the famous favourite of the public, is, of course, the leader. 
Hobart’s whole life is spent keeping her personality, as her 
press agent, continually before the public, and ensuring 
that she shall shine fair as a star when only one is shining 
in the sky, in spite of the rival brilliancy of “* The Gasper,” 
a film actress who has just made a sensational society 
marriage. His counter to this rival success is that “ April ” 
shall divorce him (though, of course, they will continue to 
live devoted partners as before), which will work upon the 
public’s sympathy: “‘ April Mawne,’ who has brought 
happiness to thousands, is unhappy herself!” What a 
stunt! To this scheme “ April,” recovering from astonish- 
ment, objects. She is determined to see if she is not, 

after all, more important to him herself than to her fame, 

and she encourages Mervyn; that is the whole plot. The 
fun of the piece lies in watching the very pulse of the 
machine 4 la gloire ; the ludicrous and bare-faced manceuvres 
by which fame is manufactured. I prophesy success for 
two reasons. In the first place, the amusing episodes, 
and lines spring directly out of the situations from moment 
to moment; the dialogue is always spontaneous before 
it is witty. This is of the first importance on the stage. 

In the second place, there is a good-natured cynicism 

running through it, and the public welcomes unconscious 

cynicism as much as it hates and mistrusts intellectual 

cynicism. It is a very light, quick, unpretentious piece ; 

but there is a breath of genuine comedy in it. The 

enamoured poet’s advocacy of “ the real life,”” when all the 

while he is really longing only for “ April’s ” kiss ; of bathing 

in forest pools by moonlight, breasting great seas, listening to 

music with friends, getting excited about Spring, climbing 

mountains—suggestions which bewilder poor “ April,” and 

are interpreted by her with ludicrous literalness—can 

hardly claim to be “reality” compared with the solid 

partnership, commercial and domestic, between the cinema 

star and her devoted booster. This underlying strain of 

genuine comedy would have been clearer had the poet’s 

part not been so farcical. 


DesmMonp MacCarrTuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


7 I \O the Many Writers I have read and to the Few 
Readers who have read me, let me gratefully 
dedicate these studies in Writing and Reading.” 

Thus runs the dedication of “‘ Vernon Lee’s” last book, 

The Handling of Words (The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.). I am 

sure she underrates the number of her readers, though 

she is not an easy author. She expects from them excep- 
tional ardour in the hunt, whether the quarry is an idea 
or a sensation. She is an esthetic psychologist and 
latterly she has always “ talked ” on abstract subjects with 
her pen. Vital Lies and the notes to Satan the Waster 
contain so many ideas and suggestions that one can main- 
tain a reputation for brilliancy on the proceeds of those 
books for a year or two after reading them. Though 
not an intimate writer, she is an exceptionally frank one ; 
the reader does not stand exactly in a personal relation to 
her, yet he is always face to face. She talks. Her method 
of exposition has the looseness of talk, though her thinking 
is precise. Her writing suffers from the redundancy 
natural to talk; the compensation is that it reproduces 
something of its excitement. If her readers are anything 
like as few as she imagines, it is only because most people 
prefer a compendious form of statement, and do not enjoy 
chasing an idea as it flies. They will only attend to it 
when it is pinned, set and classified, like a butterfly in an 
entomologist’s drawer, while “‘ Vernon Lee” takes them 
out, over hill over dale, brandishing her net. 

* * * 


This time her subject is the relation between Writer 
and Reader. In the introduction to this book the central 
idea is set down as “the efficacy of all writing depends 
not more on the Writer than on the Reader, without 
whose active response, whose output of experience, feeling 
and imagination, the living phenomenon, the only reality, 
of Literary Art cannot take place.’ That is a true word. 
She returns to this idea constantly : ‘‘ The words are what 
the Writer manipulates in the first instance, as the pianist 
manipulates in the first instance the keys of his instrument. 
But behind the keyboard of the piano is an arrangement 
of hammers and strings; and behind the words are the 
contents of the Reader’s memory; and what makes the 
melody, and the harmony, is the vibration of the strings, 
the awakening of impressions in the consciousness. The 
Writer is really playing upon the contents of the Reader’s 
mind. . .” She distinguishes between two pro- 
cesses in writing : : “Spiritually, it is the art of high and 
delightful perception of life by the Writer; and tech- 
nically: the craft of manipulating the contents of the 
Reader’s mind. Hence I consider Writing as, in very 
special sense, an emotional art.”” We feel we have heard, 
or thought, that before; we assent, but we forget. The 
difficulty in criticising books is, however, to keep such 
obvious things in mind; ‘ Vernon Lee” does not forget 
them and some interesting consequences follow. 

+ + - 


It is quite easy to see, for instance, which must be 
the unteachable part of the art of writing; except in a 
very uncertain, inconsequent fashion, you cannot teach 
another to feel life so that his feelings are worth com- 
municating, but you can teach him how to communicate 
such . feelings as he has by manipulating his Reader’s 
consciousness. When we say “ the style is the man” we 
are thinking of the first half of literary art; when we 
praise a book for its “ good style”” we mean the second 
half. ‘ Vernon Lee,” always keeping it in mind that the 
creation of Literature depends on two persons, Reader and 
Writer, stresses the fact that much of the craft of writing 
consists in merely preventing the Reader thinking or feeling 


the wrong thing. The experiences of each individual 
Reader will inevitably make certain passages and words 
seem more salient than others ; the Writer must ignore such 
idiosyncrasies, but he can discourage irrelevant associa- 
tions, and keep the Reader’s mind always moving in the 
direction he wants it to take. The order in which objects or 
qualities are mentioned is therefore all important ; for while 
statement A may prepare the mind for B, B does not 
necessarily help to make A vivid or important. The 
mind of the Reader being a very sensitive thing, only to 
be manipulated successfully by means of which it is barely 
conscious; the time, even, which a description takes to read 
may falsify or confirm an intended impression. A string 
of precise visual adjectives and obvious elaboration, though 
the adjectives may be vivid and the elaboration neat, may 
be less effective in certain contexts than perfunctory state- 
ment. ‘ Vernon Lee” points out that there is probably 
twice as much adventure in Salambé as in the Master of 
Ballantrae, ‘* yet while the personages in Stevenson’s story 
affect us as in perpetual agitation, the people in Flaubert’s 
great novel seem never to be doing anything, to be posing 
in tableaux vivants, or at the utmost, moving rhythmically 
for the display of costumes and attributes, like figures in 
a grand ballet.” There is a tendency to transfer the 
tempo of a piece of writing to the incidents it describes, 
A lengthy description of a brief gesture, “‘ a jerky descrip- 
tion of a solemn fact ” are properly resented by the Reader. 
Vernon Lee points to d’Annunzio, whose long latinised 
sentences, when adjectives are rare and verbs vague, leave 
the impression of everything happening far slower than it 
possibly could in reality. 
* * * 


But diction can swear with subject in many other ways 
besides : George Eliot’s “ scientific dreariness of vocabulary 
and manner explains very largely why her professed 
charmeurs and charmeuses, Tito, Rosamond Vincy, Stephen 
Guest, are so utterly the reverse of charming”; though 
they are correctly analysed and never do anything psycho- 
logically false and irrelevant; while her other style “a 
little dry, neat, ironical essay style (imitated from Fielding 
and the Essayists) creates an impression of the excessive 
trumperiness of human struggles and woes which, Heaven 
knows, she never felt to be trumpery.” But a writer's 
diction is the inevitable expression of his ways of feeling 
and thinking, and therefore the art of writing well consists 
—this is a most illuminating suggestion—“ less in adapting 
his style ” (which is almost hopeless) “* to the subject than 
his subject to his style.” The book contains some curious 
analyses of pages taken at random from the works of De 
Quincey, Landor, Hardy, Kipling, Stevenson, Henry 
James, Hewlitt, Meredith, respectively. ‘‘ Vernon Lee” 
examines their syntax very closely. What proportion of 
adjectives to verbs does each writer use; how close is the 
logical connection between their sentences ; how often does 
the subject of a sentence change in the next, etc. These 
analyses, though dry to anyone not interested in tech- 
nicalities, are most illuminating. One is surprised to 
observe how Mr. Hardy, for instance, dawdles along (without 
its really mattering), and how entirely Henry James is 
dependant upon abstract logical constructions, relieved by 
occasional metaphors. 

* * * 

But there is another “ Vernon Lee” beside the hunter 
after psychological butterflies and the anatomist of ideas 
and sentences: the imaginative inventor of Ariadne in 
Mantua. She has, too, an extraordinary gift for the 
genius loci and for calling up scenes and people from the 
past. It is in subjects requiring both intellectual subtlety 
and imaginative sensibility in a high degree that she most 
excels, such as her evocation of Mozart’s genius, prompted 
by a faded autograph in a French provincial museum. 
Are her readers really so few? Perhaps; but then they 
are enthusiasts. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Little Life Stories. By Sim Harry Jounston. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


The Scarlet Tanager. By J. Ausrey Tyson. 
7s. 6d. 

Doctor Heraclius Gloss. By Guy pe Maupassant. Translated 
by Jerrery E. Jerrery. Brentano. 6s. 

The legend that a French mathematician was largely respon- 
sible for the theory and invention of cubism has, I believe, been 
recently demolished ; and if a scientist did turn his hand to 
painting he would most probably produce pretty and senti- 
mental works imitative of those that delighted his childhood. 
But if he could forget all the pictures he had seen, it is likely 
that he would achieve something rather resembling a cubist 
painting. He would put down everything he knew about an 
object, not merely all of it that the eye could at one moment 
perceive. There would be six sides to his boxes, and his nudes 
would exhibit simultaneously their backs and their bellies. 
There is some analogy between such an approach to painting 
and Sir Harry Johnston’s attempt to write stories. The 
eminent explorer and administrator is not an artist, at least in 
fiction. For form in its literary sense he cares nothing. But 
his writings take their value from the richness of his experience 
and the alertness of his mind. His knowledge is as wide as 
Kipling’s; probably wider, and is as openly, though not as art- 
fully displayed. He observes accurately, describes incisively, 
deduces logically, but never imagines. It is not clear how far 
the twenty-one tales in Little Life Stories are accounts of actual 
lives; they have all the bathos of truth and probably the 
disguise on them consists merely in a general post among the 
details. Sir Harry, one feels, might consider invention a dan- 
gerous and almost anti-social habit. In compensation he sets 
down all the facts known to him—the exact incomes of the 
characters, their racial make-up, the habits of their cousins and 
their aunts; and only lack of space, it seems, prevents him 
giving their weight, their blood-pressure, and their taste in 
purgatives. Each tale might be illustrated by statistical 
tables. The result is that we know everything about the 
characters, except what they are really like. 

The history of Sir Harry Johnston’s achievements in fiction 
might be appropriately given in a graph, which would be a 
curve steadily descending from pretty high up on the left-hand 
side to nearly the bottom of the paper, and then turning a little 
way up—rather like in shape to a boat’s course down a water- 
chute. The Gay-Dombeys was wholly excellent, Mrs. Warren's 
Daughter was half excellent, The Veneerings was just awful, and 
the new book, if taken in twenty-one doses, is fairly pleasant 
and digestible ; swallowed at one draught it would be neither. 
Stimulant drugs in large quantities are either narcotic or emetic. 
But that is a warning, not a criticism. 

In these half-fictitious tales Sir Harry seems to recount the 
stories that discretion will oblige him to omit from his reminis- 
cences. He throws open cupboard after family cupboard, and 
reveals their horrid contents. But for him skeletons hold no 
horror, and he points to their articulations with the unsensa- 
tional gesture of a lecturer on osteology. Most of the stories 
describe some crime, seduction, or adultery, which remains 
unknown and unsuspected. “It’s a wise child ....” he 
keeps warning us, with the impassioned wink of one who is in 
the know. A scientist and a man of the world, he finds nothing 
Shocking or surprising; unluckily such broad-mindedness 
sometimes appears a trifle self-conscious. Sir Harry compre- 
hends everything, pardons everything, but cannot give to every- 
thing that momentary and intuitive sympathy which is the 
secret of the greatest writers. The trouble is that from beneath 
his rather breezy bonhomie such a remarkable personality 
emerges that you naturally apply far too high a standard to his 
rather amateur fiction ; and you are conscious of limitations of 
which you would hardly be aware, in considering novels, which 
a very much superior to his, are the products of smaller 
minds, 

Mr. Havelock Ellis has written valuable essays on literature 
from the point of view of a scientist: it would be interesting 
to have some critical opinions from Sir Harry. It would be 
more interesting to read the memoirs which I hope he is 
writing. And it must be most interesting to sit and hear him 
talk. But the possibility of further fiction from him makes me 
nervous. It would be a pity if that graph ran right off the 
bottom of the paper. 

The Scarlet Tanager is a cinematographic shocker. Having 
begun to read it, I had to continue ; but that is more to my 
shame than to the author’s credit. Highly unoriginal in its 


Chatto and 


Mills and Boon. 


detail, it would not be worthy of notice except fcr the alarming 
and perhaps prophetic character of the setting. The place is 
America ; the time seven years hence. The Chief Klizard, or 
whatever he is called, of the Ku Klux Klan has presumably 
become President of the United States, and all Bolsheviks, 
Radicals, aliens, idealists, * failures and dreamers, the waste 
products of civilization,” are making a last stand against 
triumphant Babbittry. An agent provocateur of genius collects 
them into a vast organisation called Seafalcon, and the book is 
concerned with the attempts of the hero, an Intelligence officer, 
to destroy it. Naturally, all one’s sympathies go out to Sea- 
falcon, and naturally the book ends with its defeat, for the 
author wants it to end, from his point of view, happily ; and he 
is a 100 per cent. American, and don’t you forget it! I trust 
this is not a true picture of 1930. But I have my fears. The 
prophecies of really silly people have a notorious way of coming 
true. 

Maupassant’s dislike of posthumous publications unautho- 
rised by the writer was only equalled by his horror of all personal 
publicity. But since his death several works that he apparently 
did not choose himself to make public have appeared, and we 
are now given in translation a story that was rejected at the 
earlier triage of his remains. A writer of Maupassant’s quality 
could not suffer in reputation whatever nonsense he might be 
shown to have written ; anything he has attempted is probably 
a document worthy of publication ; and a very early work like 
Doctor Heraclius Gloss is particularly interesting. Moreover, 
this book is anything but nonsense. 

It is the tale of an old scholar in a provincial town, who thought 
he had at last found the absolute philosophy in a manuscript 
describing the doctrine of metempsychosis. He gave up eating 
meat, filled his house and garden with living creatures, and took 
an ape as companion, all from being converted to “ the opinion 
of Pythagoras concerning wild fowl.’’ Soon “ like Nebuchadnez- 
zar [or Mr. Tebrick] he would crawl on all fours, rolling in the 
dust with his dog, living with his animals, even grovelling with 
them. For him, Man gradually disappeared from creation, and 
soon he was only conscious of animals. When he thought of 
them he felt he was their brother ; he spoke to no one but them, 
and when by chance he was forced to talk to men, he found him- 
self as helpless as though he was among foreigners, and was 
shocked at the stupidity of his fellow-creatures.” This frenzy 
lost him his friends and soon shut him into a lunatic asylum. 
There at last he came to himself, renounced metempsychosis, 
cursed all animals, and was freed. But his servant “ who 
although she deplored her master’s madness, had wanted to 
give him a pleasant surprise for his homecoming, had watched 
like a mother over the lives of all the animals in the place, so 
that, owing to their natural fecundity, the garden had the ap- 
pearance of the interior of Noah’s Ark when the flood subsided. 
For the garden was a confused mass of animals, a veritable 
swarm, beneath which trees, shrubs, grass and earth had 
entirely disappeared. The branches were bent under the 
weight of whole regiments of birds, while underneath them dogs, 
cats, goats, sheep, chickens, ducks and turkeys rolled in the dust. 
The air resounded with a clamour of sound as loud as that made 
by the brats on the other side of the house. Heraclius could 
restrain himself no longer. . . . Foaming at the mouth and 
with rage in his heart, he began a terrible massacre of all his 
harmless friends. Terrified chickens hid under the walls and 
cats climbed up the trees. But he gave no quarter and the 
confusion was indescribable. When the ground was scattered 
with corpses he collapsed from sheer exhaustion and slept on the 
field of carnage like a victorious general.” This frenzy, too, led 
him to the asylum. Soon the inhabitants were divided into 
two factions, according to their love or hatred of the world of 
beasts, and so intense was their mutual execration that they 
had to be kept apart and exercised at different hours. The 
learned doctor found an outlet for his energy in leading one 
faction, and the discussions of the lunatics must have had the 
fine ideal quality of the most noble philosophical discussions. 
There were no objects there to excite the emotions of the dis- 
putants, for the asylum is, in the sublime words with which 
the tale ends, “‘ the house into which only men have the right 
to pass.” 

According to the preface, the story must have been written 
between 1875 and 1877. At that time Maupassant was working 
in a Government office in Paris, writing verses and plays, and 
only few and unimportant stories (Boule de Suif did not appear 
till 1880). He was spending his week-ends boating on the 
Seine, talking to Zola and his circle at Médan, and undergoing 
a sort of literary apprenticeship to Flaubert. It is easy to 
recognise in this story the influence of the author of Saint 
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Julien l Hospitalier and Bouvard et Pécuchet: there is the same 
touch of Sadism, the same savage misanthropy, and an attempt 
at the same method of pounding every ounce of matter out of 
the subject. But in other respects the book prefigures in a re- 
markable way the work of Anatole France. This comes partly, 
no doubt, from a common relation to Voltaire, but there is more 
than this in the picture of the old scholar caring for nothing but 
his books and his food, of his friends the dignitaries of Cathedral 
and University, and of Honorine, his servant, mistress, and 
domestic tyrant. It is as if Maupassant had seen the road 
that led to Monsieur Bergeret and Monsieur Jérome Coignard, 
taken this one step along it, and then turned in a different 
direction. It is easy to forget that France was born some 
years before Maupassant, but could not, I think, have influenced 
him. There remains an unaccountable resemblance. 

Dr. Heraclius Gloss is in any case curiously unlike the rest of 
Maupassant’s work, though it shares with Le Hourla and Qui Sait? 
a sinister and prophetic preoccupation with the subject of 
insanity. But perhaps the strangest thing about it is that it 
was not published by the author, or with the other posthumous 
works, but by his executors. For it needed little improvement to 
make it a most admirable story ; as it stands, it is a remarkable 
work which everyone interested in French literature should 
read. The translation appears to be excellent. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


PLAYS 


The Forcing House. By Israrn ZANGWILL. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Melloney Holtspur. By Joun MASEFIELD. Heinemann. 6s. 
HE Who Gets Slapped. By Leontp ANDREYEV. Brentano’s. 6s. 


Titles are not always very trustworthy guides. The idea 
behind HE Who Gets Slapped has, of course, merely become 
obscured by translation, but Melloney Holtspur might be any- 
thing from a football team to—to what it is. The Forcing 
House, at any rate, suggests a problem play, and a problem play 
it proves—with a touch of melodrama. The author in his 
introduction complains of the popular misconception of that 
term and would substitute the word ‘“‘ drama.” “ Life,” he 
says, summing up the lesson of the War, “is still heroic and 
vulgar in the grandiose old fashion.”” Grandiose? Grand, 
surely. Drama becomes melodrama when the grand turns to 
grandiose. The former supplies the essence of life, the latter 
a cheaper, imitation article which must not be allowed to circu- 
late under the same trade-mark. There are passages in this 
sequel to The Melting Pot and The Cockpit which illustrate the 
distinction. Mr. Zangwill’s epigrams are sometimes smart 
rather than witty, his judgment shrewd rather than profound, 
and his situations sensational rather than dramatic. On the 
other hand, he reveals qualities of imagination in conception 
and robustness in execution as welcome as they are rare. It 
is something of an achievement to have dramatised the subject 
of Communism with a minimum of didactics and debate, and to 
have stated the problem fully and—if we remember that 
Valdania is at the Balkan stage of civilisation—fairly, without 
seriously jeopardising the development of the characters and 
action. 

By far the best thing in the play is the conflict of the personali- 
ties of the Triumvirate which rules the Red Republic—Riffoni, 
the visionary and ruthless revolutionary ; Salaret, the weak 
professor of sociology ; and Cazotti, a clever and unscrupulous 
statesman who has ratted from the old régime. The problem 
reaches (if we take the premisses for granted) a logical conclusion 
when Cazotti, unfettered by theories or ideals, by virtue merely 
of his superior knowledge of the moves of the political game, 
plays off his rivals one against another, and finally ousts both 
Communists and Legitimists. Riffoni, his dream turned night- 
mare, commits suicide ; Salaret is perforce the first to acclaim 
King Cazotti; and the young queen, in pursuit of her one 
remaining illusion, escapes to seek freedom in the United States. 
Here, unfortunately, ends the trilogy. A sequel might have 
told us the fate of that delightful creature when she discovered, 
on arrival at New York, that the statue of Liberty stands with 
its back to America. 


Did Mr. Masefield really write Melloney Holtspur, or has he 
edited the puerilities of some child of twelve ? Here and there 
the reader will chance upon a phrase that recalls the poet’s 
magic, but such instances are planted so sparsely, are so alien 
to their surroundings, that they only add a touch of incongruity 
to what is already grotesque. The rise of the curtain discloses 
two servants (alive) in conversation, one of whom has obviously 
not bought a programme, for she displays a surprising ignorance 


and an insatiable curiosity (surely inopportune at midnight) 
concerning the character, relationship and antecedents of the 
other persons who figure in the play. In cross-examination 
she elicits further from her accommodating companion that the 
latter has been recently visited (a) by “ the death-watch,” (b) by 
the “ night-cock ” and (c) by “ a rider on a white horse,”’ and is 
therefore about to die. The right atmosphere and a perfect 
understanding on essentials having thus been created, the 
servants retire. Whereupon a young lady (dead) comes forward 
for a recitation, beginning: ‘“‘ I am Melloney Holtspur.” She 
died, she says—and we suspect foully—‘‘22 years ago, 264 
months, 1,144 weeks” ; and then, her mental arithmetic failing 
her, she adds, somewhat lamely : “* What a lot of days, what a 
lot of nights!” Her story concluded, she turns showman, 
announcing: ‘“ This is what happened in this room, at this 
time of the year, twenty-two years ago.” By this time we 
have heard so much of the dastardly deed that did her to 
death that we must confess to some slight disappointment 
when the subsequent ghostly pantomime reveals, as the cause 
of all this pother, nothing worse than the kiss of a married 
man. From then on, the dead and the living alternate or mingle 
upon the scene, the dead possessing a slight superiority of vision 
but a compensating inferiority of touch, while Sir Tirrold, the 
fifteenth-century founder of the house, who for some unexplained 
reason is spending eternity bottled up in a suit of armour at one 
end of the hall, chimes in occasionally like a timepiece with 
such remarks as: ‘* Another day is dead.” 

The central idea appears to be Retribution—that sins come 
home to oneself and one’s posterity. It is, at any rate, revolt 
at the injustice of such a law that provokes from the dead villain’s 


lips the only cry of genuine emotion in the play. “ Then it is 
all doggery and devilry and there is no God and no mercy. And 
we are all mad dogs, mad as hell, biting.” Now, it is 


possible that a drama denouncing the morality of visiting the 
sins of the fathers upon the children might have had a sensa- 
tional success, might indeed have run for forty years, if produced 
before the Children of Israel in the Wilderness, but such a theme 
leaves us rather cold in the twentieth century after Christ. 
Moreover, a dramatist has no right to expect an audience to 
take seriously the presentation of disembodied spirits upon the 
stage, unless he can raise his conception of their existence above 
the level suggested by certain modern spiritists. Man himself 
is not a subject of sufficient dignity to serve as a theme for 
tragedy unless his actions are allowed a certain measure of free- 
dom from the clumsy and erratic interference of such vulgar 
spooks. 

The cloud of Andreyev’s pessimism had no silver lining, but 
it was luminous and, at times, even awe-inspiring. He did not 
mope in the suburban gloom of some of his contemporaries. 
In this, his most mature work for the theatre, his passion for 
symbolism (it amounted sometimes to a vice) is kept in such 
good control that, on the occasions when he allows it play, it 
heightens the dramatic intensity without, as it were, dehumanis- 
ing the characters. The hero, who, in spite of great achieve- 
ments and distinctions, has preserved his sincerity and simplicity 
of mind, is driven in disgust at Mankind and Circumstance to 
efface himself. He joins a circus and here among other outcasts 
of society he is accepted on his merits as a clown, and his stunts 
arouse the wildest enthusiasm in audiences, whose laughter, 
though they know it not, is a mockery of their own folly and 
degradation. But even this refuge is invaded by unpleasant 
specimens of the outside world. One of the performers, with 
whom he falls in love, is sold by her father to a fat and revolting, 
but wealthy, Baron, and HE-who-gets-slapped kills both her and 
himself. 

There are, it must be confessed, certain difficulties in the 
interpretation of this play—difficulties which perhaps are not 
very serious to those better acquainted with Russian mentality. 
It is, for instance, a little disconcerting when a character changes 
its symbolic significance with what, to the Western reader at 
least, appears inartistic suddenness. Nor is the motive for the 
final tragedy very obvious. Jealousy would appear inconsistent 
with the author’s conception of his hero, who, by the way, is 
not entirely free from priggishness. On the face of it he appears 
to murder with the best of motives. Sentimentalists cannot 
plead that he is saving her “* from something worse than death,” 
for the lady and the Baron were to have been decently wedded. 
And in any case the morality of killing anyone for his or her own 
good is (happily) not widely regarded as orthodox. With all its 
failings, however, there can be no doubt as to the strength and 
beauty of the last dramatic work completed by that unwilling 
subject of Her Majesty Fate and His Excellency Accident. 

F. L. B. 
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A MASTERLY HISTORIAN 


Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of France (1848-1856). By 
G. A. Smmpson. Longmans. £1 Is. 


This is the second volume of Mr. Simpson’s admirable life of 
Napoleon III., of which the first volume, The Rise of Louis 
Napoleon, appeared as long ago as 1909. It is a book not likely 
to be overpraised. An age, whose palate is debauched by strong 
sauces and stewed tannin, will hardly savour the delicate, 
though distinguished style, the deep, though unostentatious 
learning, the feline wit, that plays lambently over the pages : for 
Mr. Simpson is an artist as well as a scholar. 

Volume I. presented us with an unforgettably lively picture 
of the little Napoleon’s grotesque, but invaluable apprenticeship 
in politics, and his readers will remember the author’s final 
apophthegm that as we had seen in the youthful Louis a prince 
among pretenders, so we shall not be surprised to see in 
Napoleon III. a pretender among princes. Volume II. shows 
the preposterous adventurer coming finally into his own, and, 
for a brief moment, after the Crimea, really dominating Europe. 
It is, in its way, an astonishing pilgrimage and Mr. Simpson 
treats it with becoming irony, producing a volume that should 
be read with pleasure and profit by anyone in love with human 
psychology or the English language. 

Mr. Simpson rightly stresses in his introduction the importance 
of his period, beside which the episode of the first Napoleon was 
sterile. ‘* The whole affair ended at Vienna in an order which was 
as nearly a successful ‘ As you were,’ as any which has ever 
been issued in history. Wholly different were the consequences 
of the Second Empire. Its triumphs were too transitory, but its 
transit left both the map and the moral order revolutionised. 
The Europe of 1815 and the Europe of 1789 were neither in 
ponderables or imponderables as far apart as the Europe which 
contained and the Europe which lacked the new Italy, the new 
Germany and the Temporal Power of the Pope.” Napoleon III. 
was more than any man the artificer, if not the brains, of this 
transformation. And herein is his misfortune. Sincerely 
religious, he worshipped false gods, the gods of nineteenth 
century Liberalism, and the air is still reeking with the putrid 
sacrifice. For the nineteenth century produced three statesman 
of consummate ability and singleness of purpose, Abraham 
Lincoln, Cavour and Bismarck, who laboured tirelessly to organise, 
under the name of nationality, a new brand of highly centralised 
community, which was to replace the older looser order, where 
patriotism and protection were not enough. We can see to-day 
the disastrous consequences of their efforts in the barbarism cf 
America and the Balkanisation of Europe. Lincoln, content 
with ruining his own country, left it to a successor in the presi- 
dential chair, to smash, in the name of this same national 
principle, Europe into particles. In America a gigantic trust- 
ridden amalgam of a hundred million press-led slaves, in Europe 
a warring band of robber states. Could a doctrinaire farce go 
further? Napoleon dissipated his energies in pulling chestnuts 
out of the fire for the last two of this disastrous trinity, Bismarck 
and Cavour, and burnt his country’s fingers pretty badly in 
the process. Mr. Simpson, in discussing his forerunners in the 
portrayal of the second empire, contrasts the splendid, though too 
imaginative, history of La Gorce in some ways unfavourably 
with the partial memoirs of Ollivier, because, he says, Ollivier 
was in more natural sympathy with the mind of the Emperor. 
Yet the Tory Catholic, La Gorce, with his instinctive dread of the 
Mazzinis and the Bismarcks, will be the more akin, of the two, 
to modern minds, for he avoids the disastrous pitfalls of 
nineteenth century Liberalism. But this volume of Mr. 
Simpson’s history, stopping as it does with the peace of Paris, 
does not acutely raise the foregoing problems. It is the only the 
first mutterings of the Italian folly which we catch. For the 
present the clouds round the Tuileries are even smaller than the 
proverbial man’s hand. The immediate question is—how much 
more real new knowledge does Mr. Simpson, most modest of 
historians, bring forward to correct the general judgments of 
La Gorce ? Not very much, perhaps, though his is the more 
intuitive mind. His new inédite information is really confined to 
Some extraordinary negotiations in which the Allies were 
implicated, by Napoleon towards the end of the Crimea, to drag 
Sweden, Denmark, Spain and Portugal into a general confla- 
gration from which were to emerge Poland, Finland, Hungary 
and presumably some other flotsam and jetsam, eventually 
called into being by the treaty of Versailles. This scheme is 
highly exciting, but as fortunately for our ancestors it came to 
nothing—Napoleon had not really intended it should—it is not 
very important. Otherwise we learn little quite new save how 

Lord Palmerston succeeded in cheating even such an old 





colleague as Lord John Russell into believing, right at the end, 
that the Emperor wished to prolong the war. On the general 
question of the war, which occupies nearly one half of the present 
volume, the exegesis of La Gorce is confirmed. It was England 
who planned the war, England who prolonged the war, and 
England who deplored its premature end. The Kinglakes and 
their successors can be merely disregarded. Napoleon was 
unwilling to start the war, anxious to curtail the war, and 
peremptory to stop the war. The real villains were nearer home 
and concentrated on mismanaging the war. But the corollary 
holds good. If Napoleon was hostile to the war, he cannot at 
the same moment be credited with amazing intelligence for 
precipitating this same war, heureuse entre toutes, as another 
distinguished historian, Thureau-Dangin, has icily called it; 
though he may be congratulated on making the best of a bad job, 
in fact of having turned a thoroughy bad business to his own 
advantage. Mr. Simpson narrates excellently how it all came 
about, and insists that it was only the Emperor’s overwhelming 
popularity that could have reconciled a pacific France to a purely 
English war. Thus Mr. Simpson brushes away, as almost 
beneath notice, the meticulous detail, laboriously collected by 
such republican writers as Tchernov, to prove the mass of silent 
opposition to the coup détat. But if this popularity was so 
universal, how did he come to fritter it all away ? How far was 
he unwillingly committed to the reactionaries ? How far was 
rural France actively catholic, and hostile, for religious reasons, 
to the Italian campaigns ? How far was the Liberal opposition 
formidable ? How far were the republicans not dead but 
sleeping ? How far did Napoleon ever have a policy at all ? 
or how far did he merely oscillate violently, as Mr. Simpson in 
one place suggests, between the alternative counsels of wife and 
cousin ? How far did the industrial progress, so fostered by the 
Emperor, finally seal the doom of its organiser ? How far in fact 
did the Second Empire carry in itself the seeds of its own 
ruin? Could it ever have been a dynasty and not merely an 
adventure ? These questions Mr. Simpson has not yet had 
occasion to answer, for we are still in the halcyon fifties. But he 
will have to answer them eventually, and it may be hoped there 
may be less interval of time between Vols. II. and III. than 
between I. and II. For Mr. Simpson occupies a proud but 
responsible position. We have among us_ schoolmasters, 
journalists and buffoons in plenty, but Mr. Simpson is one of 
the very few living Englishmen who can boldly claim the 
honourable title of Historian. F. B. 


KULTUR SINCE 1870 


The German Mind as Reflected in Their Literature from 1870 to 1914. 
With two Supplementary Chapters. By FANNy JOHNSON. 
Chapman and Dodd. 10s. 6d. 


When the war came, it found those who should have known 
ignorant of German plans, and the average Englishman indifferent 
to a people whose language he did not understand, and whose 
books he seldom read, though in technical matters of the most 
varied kind it is impossible to do without German. It is, and 
ought always to have been, worth while to understand Germany, 
and reduce that insular ignorance which has hampered our rulers. 
We have to deal with Germany, whether we like it or not, and 
Miss Johnson’s wide and comprehensive study puts before the 
English reader, with a host of quotations and references, the 
differences between German ways of life and our own. Her 
work implies an immense amount of reading and a choice of the 
typical among crowds of books, which is always a difficult 
matter. In deducing life from literature, we have to remember 
that the Tendenz Roman—* novel with a purpose ’’—is apt 
to be bitterly unfair and exaggerated, while fashion and senti- 
ment may make an author popular whose ideas make little 
real impression on the minds of his readers. Generalisations 
are often of doubtful value, but movements of thought can be 
traced, and the influence of some books can be recognised as a 
force, or an oddity. A classic in one country may be of little 
account in another, which may adopt a foreign writer of no great 
credit with his own people and make an authority of him. In 
one sense Germany is, or was, more restricted than this country ; 
in another, much freer. Seated in a German restaurant some 
years since, an Englishman expressed with the natural freedom 
of his race his views of German politics. He was hushed into 
silence, and learnt the dangers of lse-majesté. Only when he 
became intimate with the family he lived with did he discover 
their view, given, as the Germans say, “ under four eyes,”’ that 
the Kaiser was mad. The immense autocracy of Prussia, with 
its cult of rules, officials and efficiency, is a thing difficult for an 
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Englishman to grasp. The German walks up one side of a bridge, 
and down the other. London Bridge of a morning will show no 
such orderly arrangement. The German lives in a physical 
world of the verboten, trained to obedience by the Prussian 
policeman ; but in his books and the expression of social ideas 
he is much freer than we are, or were. The English respectability 
and reserve have hampered our writers in the expression of 
thoughts and feelings which everybody knows, and few reveal, 
for the public eye. This is giving way to a new freedom which 
shocks many, but is perhaps better than suppression. Since 
1870 German literature has been, on the whole, much more 


frank and daring, and more propagandist, than our own. German | 


advanced theology has had a great effect on religious thought ; 
Nietzsche—a writer whose brilliant style would, in spite of his 
opinions, have got him a First at Oxford—has gone through 
Europe ; and other philosophic exponents of the Ego such as 
Stirner, whom Miss Johnson does not mention, have rudely 
disturbed old ideas of duty and ethics. The historian Treitschke, 
whom she also does not notice, was a great propagandist. 

Of particular interest is her chapter on woman and sex, in 
which she concludes that, “German women are more sex- 
conscious and less self-conscious than we.”” There is with them 
nothing like the Victorian reticence, and German books on 
light women are shocking. A frank record like Sudermann’s 
Song of Songs makes a row, when it is translated for this country. 
Education is considered in a judicious summary, the differences 
between the German system and ours being neatly emphasised. 
But we cannot go so far as to say that the inventor of the 
Kindergarten was the first to make a psychological study of 
childhood. That had been already done in France. Nor can 
we accept Tom Brown at Oxford as “still perhaps the best all- 
round portrait” of an English undergraduate. It is a tract on 
Muscular Christianity. In drama, with Schnitzler, Wedekind 
and Hauptmann, Germany has been much more alive than this 
country, where the censor stands between the realist and his 
public, and popular managers live on deodorised French farce. 
What English author of repute has of recent years written a 
mystic play in verse which was a success like Hauptmann’s 
Die Versunkene Glocke? What theatres, apart from the Old Vic., 
have made a practice of producing Shakespeare, as the Germans 
have? 

The main objection to German literature has been the clumsi- 
ness of German style. In that regard the moderns have made 
a notable advance, and there has always been in Germany, 
perhaps, a larger body of readers for serious and artistic work 
than in this country. For one thing, Germans do not spend on 
sport and its commonplace chroniclers the large amount of 
time we give to them over here. Our physique is, in consequence 
of our rage for sport, better than theirs, especially in middle age ; 
but we have a smaller intelligentsia. We do not get in translation 
the best of their writers as they do ours. Now that the war is 
over, publishers might have the enterprise to rectify this defi- 
ciency. Miss Johnson has opened up a world new to many 
readers, and maintains her brightness of comment to the last 
page of her laborious march through a jungle of books and 
authors. 


TWO BOOKS ON RELATIVITY 


The Principle of Relativity with Applications to Physical Science. 
By A. N. Wuireneap. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d, 


The Meaning of Relativity. By Atsert Ernstern. Methuen. 5s. 


Professor Whitehead’s new book is an attack on Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity. The first part is philosophical, the second 
part physical, the third part, which might have been omitted, 
is an account of the elementary theory of Tensors. To appreciate 
the nature of the attack it is necessary to recall the general 
principles of Ejinstein’s theories. Newton assumed: (1) that 
space was Euclidian; (2) that time was absolute and not 
connected with space in any way; (3) that motion might be 
absolute, as, for example, when a body rotates. Certain ob- 
served phenomena did not fit into the Newtonian scheme. By 
omitting hypothesis (2) Einstein produced his special theory of 
Relativity, which explained certain experiments on light and 
electro-magnetism. By omitting the other hypotheses Einstein 
produced his general theory, which explained the bending of a 
ray of light as it passed near the sun, and the movement of the 
perihelion of the planet Mercury. Lately, it has been shown 
that a similar phenomenon occurs in the orbits of the electrons 
which revolve round the nucleus of the atom. Thus Einstein’s 
general theory possesses two merits ; it avoids certain hypotheses, 
for which there is no evidence ; and it fits the observed facts. 


Professor Whitehead not only disputes the meaning to be 
attached to Einstein’s symbols, but also produces an alternative 
set of equations, which, so far as the perihelion of Mercury and 
the bending of light are concerned, give the same results as 
Einstein’s. But they also, if true, disclose the fact that there are 
two magnetic forces due to the gravitational field. Unfortun- 
ately these forces are too small to be made the subject of a 
crucial experiment. There are also certain spectroscopic effects 
predicted by both theories. On Einstein’s, a certain slight 
shift of the lines coming from the light of the sun. This shift 
has been observed, but the phenomena are complicated. On 
Professor Whitehead’s theory we are to expect two other effects, 
the “limb” effect, and a certain doubling of spectral lines. There 
is some experimental evidence in favour of these results. But 
there is a defect in Professor Whitehead’s work on the doubling 
effect. The researches of the past nine years on the constitution 
of the atom have shown that Newtonian mechanics are not 
applicable. Planck’s Quantum Theory holds the field. This 
Professor Whitehead ignores ; it is difficult to see why. Any- 
how, the spectroscopic evidence, at present, is not enough to 
decide in favour of either of the rival theories. 


But there remains the other line of attack, namely, the philo- 
sophical. Readers of Professor Whitehead’s two previous 
books already know the general nature of his philosophical 
views, and how difficult they are to understand. The two 
characteristics are a prejudice in favour of Euclid, and a liking 
for Bergson’s idea of time. Prejudice may sound a hard and 
an unfair word to use, but really his argument in favour of 
Euclidean space comes to little more than this—that Professor 
Whitehead wants a uniform space and prefers a Euclidian one. 
He admits that it is “an assumption” (p.76), or a “‘ hypothesis” 
(p. 69). But why make this assumption or hypothesis? Surely 
it is better to make as few assumptions as possible. There is 
no evidence in favour of Euclidian space, and some evidence 
against it. So much for space. But, after all, time is the crux 
of the problem. ‘“‘ Time,” according to Professor Whitehead, 
** is a stratification of nature ” (p. 61). What. then, is a moment 
of time? We are given two definitions, or rather, one definition 
expressed in two slightly different ways, as follows : ‘* A moment 
of time is . . . an instantaneous spread of the apparent world,” 
and “ An instantaneous moment of time is nothing else than the 
instantaneous and simultaneous spread of the events of the 
universe.” By comparing these we see that the events of the 
universe are the apparent world ; but we do not see what the 
word ‘‘simultaneous” means, and why it has to be introduced 
here. Now, there is great difficulty in the meaning of simul- 
taneity. Further, it is not easy to see how this view of time 
gives us absolute motion. The argument on this point should 
have been amplified. Absolute motion is a very difficult 
conception. There is a further objection which can be raised 
against Professor Whitehead’s philosophical treatment, which is 
this. Newtonian physics involved the idea of mass, which was 
a constant thing. We now know that the idea of mass is only 
part of the idea of energy, and that the mass of a body increases 
with its velocity. Consequently the laws of modern physics 
should be stated in terms of time, space and energy. We know, 
further, that energy is atomic. Any philosophy of physics 
should therefore abandon the idea of mass and work in terms of 
energy, which can only change by jumps. It is a matter for 
regret that Professor Whitehead’s philosophy ignores these 
important modern developments of physical theory. 


Einstein’s new book is based on some lectures delivered at 
Princeton, and, like everything he writes, it is a masterly piece 
of exposition. It is only suitable for readers who have some 
acquaintance with mathematics; this is natural and proper, 
for it is useless to attempt to understand modern physics without 
some mathematical knowledge. After reading Professor White- 
head’s book one naturally turns to this new book of Einstein’s 
to see what he has got to say about inertia and rotation. On 
the Einstein theory there are three small effects : (1) the inertia 
of a body increases when other masses are near; (2) a body 
will experience an accelerating force when neighbouring masses 
are accelerated ; (3) a hollow rotating body will generate inside 
itself a radial centrifugal field, and also a “Coriolis field” (i.¢., 
one which deflects moving bodies in the sense of the rotation). 
Now, it is strange if inertia depends partly on mutual actions, 
and also partly on an independent property of space. We can 
avoid this trouble if we take a finite space whose properties are 
determined by matter. This is one of the arguments against 
a Euclidian or quasi-Euclidian space. There are other arguments 
which will be found in this book. The controversy is likely 
to prove an interesting one. One piece of advice may be offered. 
It is this: Einstein’s book should be mastered before Professor 
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NOVELS WORTH READING 








Cr. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. net each. 


Storm Birds 


By DOROTHY EWENS. 


The scene of this novel is laid in London, in the last years 
before the War, when the cult of the Arts was at its height. 
It gives an intimate presentation of the life and character 
of a famous singer, seen by a man about town—himself a 
wealthy connoisseur—culminating in the final tragedy of a 
woman’s revenge. 


“A very charming and intimate picture of London Society before the 
war.”—Daily Chronicle. 





The Eyes of the Village 
By ANICE TERHUNE. 

There is a craze for belittling small town life, and for making 
it the theme for pseudo-sophisticated mirth. This story 
shows the sweeter and more human, the more accurate 
side of the picture. It paints small town life with unerring 
fidelity, yet never sordidly ; revealing its life in truer and 
cleaner colours than its detractors. There is true art and a 
merciless accuracy as well. 


“... the book ... avoids everything that is sordid. It is a fresh 
tale."—Church Family Newspaper. 





The Romance of Rachel 


By Mrs. H. E. F. COMYN. 


Rachel’s romance had for its beginning an incident of 
sensational character, which took place some time before 
the story opens, and threatened a tragic ending. Of the 
man who aided her in this crisis of her early girlhood 
she created a hero, and lavished on him the ardours of a 
generous, impulsive, and, alas, undisciplined nature, ignoring 
the possibility of his failing to respond. The forces she 
has challenged prove too strong for her; they bear her 
down, humiliate her, but they do not defeat her. 

“ Rachel’s determination to gain, at all costs, the man she loves, is 


mingled with a certain quay and charm of character, and this interests 
us in her subsequent fortunes.”—Times Literary Supplement. 





The Greater Punishment 
By STEPHEN CHALMERS. 


All the world loves a lover, and by the same token a love 
story—and mixed as this one is with a real guess-again 
mystery, with a literary style to please the most fastidious, 
it will win everybody. 

The hero is the wastrel son of a self-made millionaire, set 
adrift to shift for himself. He gets into scrape after scrape, 
and one finally from which there seems to be no escape. 
After a most unexpected climax, it ends just as you want it 
to. But the way it is done will furnish a thrill to even the 
most sophisticated. 

mi Pee attempt to put real work and good writing into a 


. . + » There are some scenes of really tense drama.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 





Pools of the Past 


By CHARLES PROCTER. 


x . « is certainly a book that will appeal to many readers.”—Bury Free 
ess. 

“* Pools of the Past’ deals brightly and effectively with the problem of 
a wife who k back a secret before marriage . . . There is a Cornish 
atmosphere and a wedding at St. Ives. . . . It is a novel that is bound 
to be liked.”—Court Journal. 





An Odd Man’s Marrying 


By OXFORD SOMERSET. 
“. .. is well written, sincere, and interesting.”—Saturday Review. 
“A decidedly engrossing piece of writing.”—Montrose Standard. 


“. .. the Author displays skill in mingling out-of-the-way adventure 
with the usually not very difficult task of getting married.”— Bradford 
Daily Telegraph. 








JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON LTD. 
(Established 1790), 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 





Second Edition in the Press. 


THE 
WATSONS 


JANE AUSTEN 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
A. B. WALKLEY. 


6/- 


Originally published in the “ Memoir of Jane 
Austen” in 1871, this little unfinished master- 
piece is now reprinted separately in book form 
for the first time. 

“It was worth reprinting ‘ The Watsons’ as 
a fragment and first draft of a book by an 
artist who was never satisfied until her work 
had attained the faultless finish of her master- 
pieces.”—Tue TIMEs. 


PARSONS 
London, W.C. 
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Devonshire St., 

















P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 





Just published. Second Edition. 


Reduced price, 7s. 6d. 
WEALTH AND TAXABLE CAPACITY. 


By Sir JOSIAH STAMP, K.B.E., D.Sc. Being the Newmarch 
Lectures of 1920-21 on Current Statistical Problems in Wealth 
and Industry. 
In the House of Commons, during the Budget Debate of April, 
1922, this book was much referred to. ae 
Spectator: “ He has the rare advantage of viewing these questions 
with the official’s special knowledge and with the layman's freedom 
from departmental bias. We are impressed with his clarity of ex- 
position . . . his statistical method inspires confidence and is 
used with serene impartiality.” 


A HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


By HAROLD A. INNIS, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Department 
a Political Economy in the University of Toronto. 12s. 6d. 
In this study an attempt has been made to trace the History of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway from an evolutionary and scientific point of 
view. 


THE THIRD WINTER OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The results of a Study of the Unemployment Problem under- 
taken by Professor A. BOWLEY, Professor HENRY CLAY, 
Major the Hon. 4; J. ASTOR M.P., B. SEEBOHM ROWN- 
TREE, F. D. STUART, P. j. PYBUS, ROBERT GRANT, 
and W. T. LAYTON. 6s. 


WAGES IN THE COAL INDUSTRY. 


B d: W. F. ROWE, B.A. In the Series of the London School 
of onomics. 12s. 6d. 

Contexts.—Chapter I.: Introductory. II.: 1. The Growth of 
Production and of the numbers employed. 2. A brief sketch of 
the Geological and Commercial Characteristics of the principal Coal- 
fields. 3. Trade Unionism, 1888-1921. 4. Mehods of Wage Regula- 
tion. III.: Nominal (Percentage) Movements of Wages. 2. The 
Actual Movements of Wages. 3. Methods of Work and of Payment 
in the different Coalfields. IV.: Statistics of Wages. 1. The 
Period 1888-1914. 2. 1914-1920. 3. January, 1921—July, 1922. 
V.: The 1912 Minimum Wage Act. Changes in Hours, 1888-1912. 
VI.: Wage Relation in the Future. Appendices, etc. With Illus- 
trative Charts and Statistics. 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
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Whitehead’s book is read. One cannot understand the force of 
the attack, until one really understands what is being attacked. 
Cc. P. 8. 


FRENCH LIFE AND LITERATURE 
French Essays and Profiles. By Sruarr Henry. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Henry divides his book into two parts, Essays and Profiles 
—the latter, a number of slight sketches, mainly biographical, 
of French men of letters, most of them still living or recently 
dead. He is evidently an American ; he has a vivid touch in 
portraiture. ‘‘ Jules Claretie was often to be seen walking 
rapidly up the Avenue de l’Opera, with his kindly, open, human- 
itarian, bearded countenance and little upturned nose, typical of 
his frank, glad-handed, aspiring nature. One observed a figure in 
the usual Frenchman’s modest, carelessly-fitting habit .. .” 
* Loti was born in the celebrated French Protestant city of 
Rochefort, where he has always lived when at home. He came 
of a very stiff Protestant family, but he has lost all piousness 
long ago, if he ever had any. He has no religion whatever . . .” 
**T often thought of Sardou as a millionaire, dwelling up towards 
the high, wealthy incline of northern Paris, powerful and with 
a strong fighting hold on existence among his costly tapestries 
and art objects.” Mr. Henry writes also of Coquelin, Dumas, 
Judith Gauthier, Rod and Mistral—and in the same succinct 
manner. His literary criticism is rather off-hand, or affects to 
be so; but it is generally central, Parisian, brightly expressed 
and not without originality. 

Mr. Henry’s longer essays are on various subjects, and display 
a very wide knowledge of modern France—one should say 
perhaps, of France at the opening of the present century ; for 
Mr. Henry displays no interest in post-war “ novelties,’’ none 
of them is on his list. He reprints a fairly comprehensive and 
rigorous but appreciative paper on the poetry of Leconte de 
Lisle ; his article on Madame Menessier, a ‘‘ daughter of the 
French Romantics,” is written in a more enthusiastic manner. 
This lady was the daughter of Charles Nodier, of whom Mr. 
Henry gives a vivid historical account ; Musset addressed to 
her his famous Sonnet Imité de l’Iialien. The families of Hugo 
and Nodier were closely associated ; and it was Nodier who, 
when on a tour in Switzerland, “‘ presented’? Mont Blanc to 
Victor Hugo. Another historical paper is entitled The Great 
Era of the French Ballet; Mr. Henry is learned in dancing, and 
can trace the ballet’s development in relation to changing fashions 
in literature and art. The Sociological Réle of the Forest, 
written at Fontainebleau, is a meditation inspired perhaps by 
Ruskin, on the arts and on the destiny of our various civilisations 
and their symbols. Mr. Henry writes well on national character ; 
he is sensible, appreciative, and never theory-ridden. 


HUMANE HORSE TRAINING 


Humane Horse Training. By Percy F. Toorn. Hutchinson. 18s. 


The chief object of this book seems to be that of advertising 
the author’s implicit belief in himself and his theories, but if we 
discard pathetic fallacies, the psychology of the horse, and the 
power of the human personality as exemplified chiefly in the 
wonderful Mr. Perey Thorn, and skip a lot of platitudes, 
we find useful sections on breaking really bad horses, and 
an excellent method of whisking a runaway horse off his legs 
which certainly has the advantage of being completely effectual 
in stopping his further progress. The teaching of circus tricks 
and the amusing and interesting exposure of dealers’ swindles, 
with which the author is thoroughly familiar, are the best 
parts of the book. If he had studied English “* equally as much 
as” he says he has studied the horse, his instructions would 
be easier to follow. 

We believe that he may be a very competent breaker of bad 
horses, and are almost ready to hail him as a second Buffalo Bill 
in the saddle ; but if he wants to set up as a breeder he will have 
to go to school again. We do not quote his views on this subject, 
as they seem to us so ignorant as to be negligible ; but when he 
advocates a cross of Fell to improve the Welsh Mountain breed 
as preferable to Hackney or Arab, we are tempted to shake hands 
with the C.O. who asked him, ‘‘ Whatever do you know about 
horses?”’ though the form of the question shows unusual 
military forbearance. We confess we view the author's belief 
in his own importance with a mixture of amusement and 
exasperation. On p. 212 he describes being reduced to the 
ranks during the war by his C.O., and he is pleased to attribute 
the summary removal of his stripes by “this obnoxious man” 
to jealousy of his own superior horsemanship. If this C.O. were 
as awful a rider as Mr. Thorn’s description suggests, he wou!d 


have had to de-stripe half the men in the British Army before 
he got rid of riders worse than himself. 

To “lock” oneself into a box with a dangerously savage horse 
savours of swagger! Merely shutting the door would be quite 
sufficient to secure privacy. His anecdote of how, as judge, he 
deliberately “ignored”? Mr. Winans’ undefeated crack, the Elf, 
against all precedent only shows what people who unexpectedly 
find themselves in positions of power will do when they rely 
on their own judgment, and he entirely misses Mr. Winans’ 
sarcasm. He gives the impression that he has little experience 
of high-couraged animals, and this is confirmed by the photo- 
graphs of his own fiery steeds, notably those opposite pp. 70 
and 47, of which the latter appears to have elephantiasis of the 
near hind leg. With an eye trained to such types it is no 
wonder if the author fails to appreciate the meaning of quality 
and dismisses Arab blood with contempt. 

The author’s “confidence” trick would not appeal to a highly 
bred colt; and if he introduced himself into the stable amiably 
cracking a whip to “attract his attention and gain his 
confidence,””’ some colts would jump straight through the 
nearest window without waiting for further confidential com- 
munications. 

We are a little confused by “ watch snappers,” “ teeter 
tottering,” etc., and some of his remarks on physiology remind 
us of a groom who assured us that carrots killed horses because 
all food had to pass through the lungs! Mr. Thorn’s readers 
must be warned that to attach to a horse’s tail a 10lb. weight 
swinging on the hocks to make him lie down might do serious 
damage. 


MR. MACHEN CONTINUES 


Things Near and Far. By Artuur Macnen. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Arthur Machen: A Bibliography. By Henry DANIELSON. With 
notes by Arthur Machen and Introduction by Henry Savage. 
(500 copies.) Danielson. 15s. 


Mr. Machen’s London, the metropolis of the ‘eighties and 
*nineties, was a fine full-blooded affair. Or so at least, with his 
chiaroscuro manner, he contrives to paint it. The Strand, in 
those days, was still quite indubitably the Strand, the chop- 
houses were still strictly male preserves and would serve you 
only the most masculine of foods, and the fogs, no doubt, were 
far more fulvous than a younger generation will ever believe. 
And out of it all the young Machen, toiling in traditional (but 
very real) garrets at “‘ the hopeless endeavour of letters,” figured 
for himself a strange cabbala, the Ars Magna of London, and 
would solace his loneliness and mental strife in the contemplation 
of its mysteries, the occult degrees of Islington and Barnsbury, 
the Hidden Secret of Brentford. And it was still a city of 
adventures (Adventures, rather) where your chance encounter 
with total strangers would lead to meetings and histories in 
the true fantastic vein, as witness the episodes of Mr. O'Malley 
and the Bulldog, or of the Young Man in Spectacles—still, in 
fact, the London of Prince Florizel. Mr. Machen owns to detect- 
ing the Stevensonian flavour in that air. He relished it at the 
time; he relishes the telling of it now. For at heart he isa 
romantic, with a twist. And that perhaps is why, in this retro- 
spective picture, he cuts so much more impressive a figure than 
Gissing made of himself in Henry Ryecroft. Both writers, 
growing old, have borne something of the same consciousness of 
failure, but over against that half-wistful, half-listless melan- 
choly of Gissing, Mr. Machen, with his cloak and tankard, stands 
out with an air to him and carries it off with a certain 
sombre panache. 

In Things Near and Far he takes up the mazy path of his 
meditative autobiography where it was left at the end of Far 
Off Things. Opening with an imagined episode which serves 
him as invocation to his well-loved country of Gwent and Caer- 
leon, he takes us circuitously forward from 1884 to the summer 
of 1901. During these seventeen years the main body of Mr. 
Machen’s literary work was accomplished. They were years 
which, for most of the imaginative writers of his generation, 
carried a fair measure of encouragement or even reward. But 
not for Mr. Machen. Two of his books, The Great God Pan and 
The Three Impostors, were published in the “ Keynotes Series,” 
yet he had but little in common with his coevals in letters—in 
their period, but hardly of it. Throughout these pages there 1s 
scarcely a mention of the great names in the literary London 
of those days. For the most part, Arthur Machen lived within 
himself, and isolated from “‘ movements.” For a while, it 1s 
true, he broke from his absorption with his own dreams and his 
own travail, and when he talks of his adventures as an actor, 
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The Pioneers 


are the men and women who set love 
in action for the benefit of the sufferers 
of the world. 


The doctors and nurses who go in 
the Name and Spirit of Jesus Christ 
to heal the sick and succour the afflicted 
are the effective agents of international 
goodwill. 

While others are discussing remedial 
theories and attempting to define the 
laws of Utopia, the medical missionary 
is doing the job. 


Those who support the great work 
of medical missions project their 
sympathy in practical forms of relief 
to the helpless and distressed at the 
ends of the earth. They help to reveal 
Christ to human kind. 


The medical workers of the LONDON 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY in the Far 
East, Africa and Madagascar treated 
300,000 patients last year. 


In the Society's Mission Fields 
£24,000 was contributed for the main- 


tenance of this most Christian Service. 


£15,000 is sought from the home 


constituency. 


L.M.S. MEDICAL MISSIONS WEEK 
is February 11th-]8th, and generous 
contributions are urgently invited. 


The L.M.S. Treasurer is W. H. 
Somervell, Esq., J.P. 


Gifts may be addressed to Rev. 
Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, L.MLS., 
48 Broadway, London, S.W. I. 


Cheques should be crossed “* Bank 
of England.” 
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Chas. J. Sawyer, 


Ltd. 
DEALERS IN FINE BOOKS 


12-13 Grafton St. Old Bond St., 
London, W.1. 


Books on the Fine -Arts, Standard Library 
Sets, Choice Bindings, First Editions, etc., ete. 
INSPECTION INVITED. CATALOGUES ISSUED FREQUENTLY. 


RECENTLY PURCHASED, THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 


Viscount Northcliffe 


comprising a superb array of Illustrated Books, an 

extensive series of Court Memoirs, Books on Sport, 

Natural History, Triais, and General Literature, and 
a great number of works on NAPOLEON. 


A Catalogue now in preparation will be sent post free 
when ready. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


Gentlemen, Executors, and others having large or 
small collections of Books to dispose of will find it 
to their advantage to communicate with us. 


Valuations for Probate or Family Division. 


CHAS. J. SAWYER, LTD., 
12-13 Grafton St., Old Bond St., London, W. 1. 














MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 


MEMORIES OF TRAVEL. 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Sunday Times.—“ The impressions of Palestine, written 
in 1914, just forty years after Bryce’s classic ascent of Ararat, 
are extremely interesting in view of the present discussion 
of the country.” 








MONEY, CREDIT, & COMMERCE. 


By ALFRED MARSHALL, Author of “ Industry and 
Trade,” “Principles of Economics,” etc. 8vo. 10s. net. 
The Yorkshire Post.—‘ Mr. Marshall has, with the full 
advantage of his long experience and ripe years, produced 
a book which will be of lasting help to those who wish to 
learn the real meaning of the springs of modern commerce 
and industry.” 


PAPERS FROM LILLIPUT. 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY, Author of “Brief Diversions.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Bowes & Bowes. 


The Times.—‘ He knows and loves the English language, 
content, when at his best, to say choicely and truly what he 
means without trying to dazzle us with phrases.” 








POEMS. 


By FOUR AUTHORS (J. R. Ackerley—A. Y. Campbell— 
E. L. Davison—F. H. Kendon). Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Bowes & Bowes. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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especially with the Benson company, we feel that for once at 
least Arthur Machen was not utterly in loneliness. But by far 
the most significant passages of his book are where he tells, 
so far as he is able to force the words out of the depths of his 
reticence, of certain events of this secret inner life. In Chapter 
IX., indeed, describing a strange experience of 1899, he has 
expressed his deep sense of the marvellous and supernatural 
as fully as ever he did in any of his purely imaginary tales. 

Mr. Danielson’s bibliography covers ail Mr. Machen’s printed 
writings, from the Eleusinia of 1881 (a schoolboy poem of which 
only one copy survives) down to Far Off Things, 1921. Its 
appearance is a sign of the recently born Machen “ cult,” and 
to collectors it will have an added value for Mr. Machen’s amus- 
ingly frank and personal notes, some of which amplify the more 
tactfully worded stories of Things Near and Far. It would be 
interesting to know exactly how the demand for Machen “firsts” 
came into being. As for Mr. Machen himself, he seems to feel 
nothing but amusement, wondering and slightly cynical, at this 
unexpected, and to him unremunerative, form of fame. 


SIDELIGHTS 
ON THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 


Cambridge in the Eighteenth Century. By D. A. WinsTaNLrey. 
Cambridge University Press. 17s. 6d. 


The Duke of Newcastle was Chancellor of Cambridge University 
from 1748-1768, and Mr. Winstanley has, under his somewhat 
misleading title, written an elaborate description of the 
innumerable intrigues that made up the daily life of the Duke, 
in as far as they affected Cambridge University. The Duke of 
Newcastle was an amusing person, and a little chit-chat about 
him will always be welcome, but in this case the subject is 
treated at excessive length. The Duke of Newcastle was a 
good friend to Cambridge as long as Cambridge was a good 
friend to him, and he pushed a large number of nonentities 
into bishoprics, prebendaries and professorships. The great 
fight between Lord Sandwich and Lord Howicke for the High 
Stewardship is exciting reading even when told at enormous 
length. But the continual noting of petty corruptions and 
tiny intrigues is bound to become tiring to anybody who does 
not have to spend his life within the four walls of a college. 
For really academic persons the subject presumably never 
loses its freshness. Mr. Winstanley’s introduction holds out 
promises, which the rest of his book does not fulfil. He 
amusingly writes: 

Much has changed in the University during the last two centuries, 
but in no respect has the change been greater than in the habits 
and outlook of its senior members. A present-day Fellow of a 
college is not very different in type from the ordinary professional 
man. His University career is a part and a very important part 
of his life, but it is not the whole. His interests are many and 
by no means exclusively academic. Almost as much at home in 
London as he is in Cambridge, he has friends and acquaintances 
in many paths of life, does not garnish his conversation with 
Greek and Latin quotations and plays his part without conscious 
effort in general society. He takes a pride in his freedom from 
eccentricities and improves upon the Philistine by thanking God 
he is as other men. 

This is well and spitefully said, and encourages us to hope that 
we are going to learn something new about the stuffy, smoky, 
beer-drinking, pedantic dons of Eighteenth-Century Cambridge, 
banished by their brisk Twentieth Century successors, who 
journey through life with copies of Georgian Poetry under one 
arm and a set of golf clubs under the other. But unfortunately 
we are treated to the Duke of Newcastle and his like, who we 
can see well enough any moment all round us. Mr. Winstanley 
mentions in a footnote that a certain Fellow was known as 
Frog Walker, because at one time he had a curacy in the Fens. 
Somehow, this futile little story seems to throw more light on 
the company that gathered round the Eighteenth Century high 
tables than all the high talking and low thinking of the political 
grandees who fought for the plums of University office. It is 
by collecting small details about unimportant persons that the 
historian can make the past live for us. We all know about 


the Dukes of Newcastle already by the bitter experience of our 
own lives, spent under the ferrule of a Coalition Government. 

But perhaps Mr. Winstanley, having called one book Cam- 
bridge in the Eighteenth Century, will later oblige with another, 
this time upon the subject. Few people could be better qualified 
for the task. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Modern French Philosophy. By J. ALEXANDER GuNN, Ph.D. 
a Foreword by H. Bercson. Fisher Unwin. 21s. 

Mr. Gunn’s starting-point is the year 1851; his book is a very 
thorough survey of French philosophical thought from Comte and 
up to Bergson and Boutroux. M. Bergson in an appreciative intro- 
ductory note lays stress on the importance of the period, saying that 
it was that in which most of our present philosophical ideas were 
elaborated, and certainly Mr. Gunn’s pages are full of matter. The 
chief names are those of Renan, Taine, Cournot, Renouvier, Ravaisson, 
Guyau, Fonillée, Bergson ; all of them identified with certain essential] 
problems defined by Mr. Gunn as Science, Liberty, Progress, Morality 
and Religion. These give the titles of the various sections of the 
book, and under them the thought of each philosopher is exposed 
and examined in turn. 

There was a period in which current French philosophy received 
little popular attention in England—the period between Taine and 
Bergson, covered in these pages. Guyau, Ravaisson, Cournet and 
Renouvier had never a vogue among the intellectuals in this country 
such as Nietzsche and Schopenhauer obtained. The reason for 
this may be that their work was more specialised, less temperamental. 
Mr. Gunn suggests as a difference between French and German the 
dislike of the French for a system of the individualistic type; the 
French realise that reality is too rich and complex for rapid construc- 
tions. Still a thinker like Guyau should have had, one would have 
thought, a fairly general appeal. He wrote nearly as well as Nietzsche, 
many of whose finer intuitions he anticipated in a brief life of thirty 
years. Of Renouvier Mr. Gunn has more to say than of any of the 
others ; he was a remarkable figure, with an active and political side 
to his nature, a Socialist and anti-clerical, acquiring through philosophy 
a religious conviction which amounted to a form of Protestant 
Christianity. 

After Renouvier came the “ spiritualsts”’; ‘‘ spiritualism” is an 
ambiguous expression, but Mr. Gunn appears to indicate by it merely 
the general reaction against positivism and eclecticism which took 
various forms, culminating in Bergson’s “ creative evolution.” The 
spiritualists were not “ believers,’’ but the founders of a philosophy 
of belief, which led to a philosophy of action; hence their attraction 
for men with prophetic fervour and intellect as well, such as were 
Charles Péguy or Sorel, the theorist of the General Sticka, in our 
own time. Mr. Gunn’s book is an excellent example of a student’s 
thesis; the reader has, however, sometimes the impression of a 
surfeit, a result perhaps of Mr. Gunn’s form of exposition, under 
which he is unable to dispose of any one of his philosophers until he 
has disposed of them all. 


With 


The London Spy. By Tsomas Burke. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


This ‘‘book of town travels,”’ by the author of Limehouse Nighis, 
has zest and character. It is a collection of racy pictures of London 
life drawn, if not always observed, from various points of view. They 
range from Piccadilly shops to slum tenements, from fashionable 
clubs and restaurants to dockland, pubs, fairs, opium dens and 
reformatories, and each provides its text for comedy, satire, full- 
blooded appreciation or headline rhetoric. The complementary 
portraits, which include some spirited dramatic vignettes and an 
intimate sketch of Charlie Chaplin, are direct and versatile. Mr. Burke 
is a deft and mercurial writer. He turns from sentiment to realism, 
from sob-stuff to sociology, with the facility of the born journalist. His 
over-generous use of the superlatives of Cockaigne links his style with 
that of the clever auctioneer—also among his types—whose ready 
patter distracts attention from the true quality of the wares he dis- 
plays. This London spy does not always see life whole, but his out- 
look is robust and his sympathies sound, and what he does see and 
feel he records with tremendous gusto. 


The Worker and the State: Wages, Hours, Safety and Health. By 
Frank TILLyarD, M.A., Professor of Commercial Law at the 
University of Birmingham. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Professor Tillyard’s book is an account, compressed within a reason- 
able compass, of the statutes regulating wages, hours and conditions 
of labour in this country. It is not, like his Industrial Law, a tech- 
nical work, equipped with legal references, but a handbook intended 
for use by the general student, and dealing with case law only by way 
of occasional illustration. It is a competent piece of work, which 
will be useful both to Trade Union organisers and employers, and to 
students desiring to get a general grip of the subject. It does not, 
of course, cover more than a part of the field, the whole fields of in- 
surance and of Trade Union law being omitted. It is fullest and best 
in the section dealing with the Trade Boards Acts ; but unfortunately 
it was written before the Cave Report of last year, and the author is 
only able to quote the Cave recommendations in an appendix. The 
Factory, Mines, Shops and Compensation Acts are dealt with as fully 
as space permits, and there is a general section treating of principles 
and methods of industrial legislation. Professor Tillyard has not 
tried to write an original book and he makes few fresh suggestions. 
But his work of compilation has been efficiently done, and he has a 
way of explaining clearly the meaning of the complicated clauses 
which Parliamentary draughtsmen seem to love. 
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. | ¢| KEEP THE SPARK BURNING. 
" = 

s The Task in Russia. 

2 = 

d = It would be easy to draw a picture of the horror of starvation as 
d it threatens the peasant in Russia to-day. Under that menace the 
: finer things in the nature of man are eclipsed, and the dark 
y = passions from which he has escaped are again let loose. 

; In the Buzuluk area we are feeding 103,000 people—men, women 
= and children—who otherwise would starve. 

= IF YOU HAVE HELPED---HELP AGAIN! 
IF YOU HAVE NOT HELPED---HELP NOW !! 





Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


5 New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4 


for the Famine in Russia. 
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GIFTS OF MONEY should be sent to FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 10 


GIFTS IN KIND (Clothing, zat &c.) should be sent to the FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Fund and the “ Save the Children Fund” in the “ All-British Appeal” 
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THE 


SECOND 
CHAMBER 
PROBLEM 


WHAT THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES HAS TO TEACH’ US 








CONTENTS : 


The House of Lords and its Future 
By Professor J. H. Morgan. 
The Second Chamber in Australia 
By Professor W. Harrison Moore. 
The French Senate 
y Robert Dell. 
The Labour Party and a Second Chamber 
By Philip Snowden, M.P. 
The Legislative Council of New Zealand 
By The Hon. W. Pember Reeves. 
Second Chambers in Canada 
By George M. Wrong. 
Constitutional Checks and Balances 
By Lord Esher. 
The United States Senate 
By Sydney Brooks. 
Second Chambers in Germany 
By Dudley Ward. 
Second Chambers in South Africa 
Upper Chambers in Other European Countries. 


Select Bibliography of 
Second Chamber Theory and Practice. 








First published on February 7, 1914, as a Supplement to 
THe New SraTesMAN. 
ONE SHILLING. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
THE STATESMAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C2. 
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CRUISES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


OCEAN S.Y. “METEOR.” 


From Marseilles, February 27th, for 28 days. 
Inclusive fare from £59 per berth. Single and 
Two Berth Cabins only. Excellent Cuisine. 


MONACO, NAPLES, MESSINA, CATANIA, CRETE, 
GALLIPOLI (visiting Anzac Cove, Suvia Bay and Cape Helles), 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, CORINTH, CORFU, MALTA, 
PALMERO, AJACCIO, MARSEILLES. 
From MARSEILLES, March 29,* visiting ITALY, SICILY, ALGERIA, SPAIN. 
From MARSEILLES, April 27,* visiting SPAIN, ALGERIA, MALAGA, CANARY 
ISLANDS, MADEIRA, LISBON, SOUTHAMPTON. 
* Special Fares for Passengers combining these two Cruises. 
Illustrated Booklet, containing full information, free from— 
Traffic Department, B. & N. LINE, S.S. CHIEF OFFICE, 
21 Charing Cross, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 














A GOOD WORK IN NEED. 


The Pioneer Society. Founded 1843. 


Pat 
THEIR Maynsetgs se Kine anp QUEEN. 
HLR.H. The" Ling of Wales. 


“ ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 

AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 

URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to date, £ 10,000. 

To guneaiis curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,600 Boys neve AS] trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 





s and Girls now being maintain 
Cachan aa Treasurer—C. a Maupen, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. Crayton, Eso. 
Chairman of Ship aa ek DP. F. Devitt, Eso. 


Joint-Secretaries—H. Bristow Warten and Henry G. Corecanp. 
Cheques should be made payable to and sent to 
Homes and “ ARETHUSA ” 


The Shaftesbu: payee Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
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Shakespeare to Hardy: Anthology of English Lyrics. Chosen by 
H. MeTHuEN. Methuen. 6s. 

This anthology is prefaced by a fine essay from the pen of Robert 
Lynd called “The Uses of Poetry.” It contains some appreciative 
comments (not unmixed with judicious criticism) of Robert Graves’ 
recent interesting work, On English Poetry. 'There is also a reference 
to Aristotle’s ‘‘ Poetics”? and his eternal dictum. ‘“ Tragedy,” 
says Mr. Lynd, according to Aristotle, ‘“‘ purges us spiritually through 
pity and terror.” ‘‘ The lyric poets,” says Mr. Lynd, “‘ have on the 
whole been slower to claim either moral or medicinal power for their 
poetry.” But you cannot always differentiate between the poetry of 
tragic drama and the lyric ; all the elements of the former are some- 
times contained in the latter in a nutshell—as, for instance, in many 
old ballads and in some of Thomas Hardy’s strongest lyrics. The 
whole collection constitutes a sort of new ‘‘ Golden Treasury,” but, 
unlike Palgrave’s, it is arranged in alphabetical order of names. 
So, of course, it opens with AZ., and his contribution reveals the 
musical visionary characteristics of the Irish movement. The other 
side of that movement might have been represented, too. Mr. 
Yeats, who once embroidered his coat with old mythologies, 
now walks athletic and naked. Good as is the anthology, 
several important names are excluded, notably the sombre and 
second James Thomson (author of The City of Dreadful Night), a 
superior poet to the pastoral Clare (who is often little better than 
a mere versifying naturalist), here represented by five lyrics. George 
Meredith, probably our greatest Nature poet next to Wordsworth 
(who is allowed forty-nine pages), is represented by only two lyrics. 
Edmund Blunden, Clare’s fulfilment (and his superior), presents one 
lyric. 

Something might also have been taken from Robert Bridges’ fine 
post-war volume, instead of only from his earlier work. Elroy 
Flecker, who has probably a finer touch and more rich music than 
any other poet of the last fourteen years, does not put in an appear- 
ance at all. The “ Yellow” poets also do not appear to be included, 
though a lyric of Ernest Dowson’s might have been acceptable— 
probably this is the avenging consequence of their forming a clique 
or ‘‘school.”” Strangely enough, only one page is allotted to John 
Masefield, while J. C. Squire is given three pages. There is in the 
volume a superabundance of poetry of the pastoral quality and not 
enough of the tragical kind. 


Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze and Early Iron Ages. Written 
and Illustrated by Marsorie and C. H. B. QUENNELL. Batsford. 


5s. 


Most of us know, and all of us ought to know, Mr. and Mrs. Quennell’s 
charming volumes on oy Things in England. The present 
book is the second of a series of smaller volumes, designed mainly 
for school use, but equally acceptable to those who have passed the 
first age of appreciation. It is an excellent popular account, drawing 
largely — not exclusively on British sources, of our ancestors 
of the New Stone, Bronze and Early Iron Ages. The illustrations, 
of course, give to it quite half its value. They are excellently chosen, 
and very well reproduced, Seaprenny | the price of the book. Mr. 
and Mrs. Quennell have a keen sense for the things that most bring 
home to us the lives of our prehistoric ancestors, and a fine eye for 
the right illustration. Present this book, and their other books, to 
your children by all means. But I shrewdly suspect that, before the 
children get it, their elders might be discovered reading it on the sly 
with enjoyment no less keen than theirs will be, when father and mother 
at last unwillingly surrender it. 


The Principle of Official Independence. By R. MacGrecor Dawson. 
With an Introduction by Gragam Watias. King. 10s. 6d. 


Professor MacGregor Dawson here writes of the problems arising 
out of the relations between the State and its officials of every sort— 
Judges, Civil Servants, Public Commissioners, Members of Parliament, 
and others. His facts and illustrations—the greater part of his book 
is descriptive—are drawn almost wholly from Canada ; and his rather 
misleading title really conceals a treatise on the growth of the Canadian 
public administrative system, with some comparisons with the practice 
of other countries. Students of administrative problems will find a 
good deal to interest them in comparing Canadian with British solu- 
tions. The s m of Commissioners—e.g., Railway Commissioners— 
has developed considerably farther in Canada than here; and with 
this Professor Dawson deals at length. He has an acute rather than 
an original mind, and the value of his book lies more in the clearness 
of its description and analysis of revealed weaknesses than in any 
new proposals brought forward or principles enumerated. But it 
breaks new ground, and will be of considerable interest to those 
concerned with the growing art or science of Public Administration. 


THE CITY 


NE might have expected the Stock Exchange to have 
been extremely depressed on Monday at the breakdown 
of the Lausanne Conference, but on its being found 

that there was no rush to sell stocks, markets presented a firm 
appearance and in some sections actually advanced. I suppose 
that people are getting hardened to international disturbances 
and feel that they have got to invest their money somewhere, 
and that if they leave it in the banks at about one per cent. 
until European affairs are straightened out, it will be their 


great-grandchildren who will have to arrange for the withdrawal 
of the deposits. Some interest has been displayed in the heavy 
fine of £40,000 imposed upon a well-known City tradesman, 
who had for years made false returns in connection with the 
super-tax and had defrauded the nation of £20,000 odd. It 
is lucky for him that he did not steal a shilling’s worth of Govern- 
ment property, or he would probably have been sentenced to 
imprisonment. Still, as Anatole France reminds us, it is not 
true that the law makes a distinction between rich and poor, 
for is not the rich man, as well as the poor man, forbidden to 
sleep under arches? For the first time for months past, the 
oil market has shown signs of a distinct revival, even Mexican 
Eagle rising 2s. 6d. in one day. People who do not mind a 
heavy share might do worse than buy some Royal Dutch at 
about £82. Rubber shares display less activity, but the under- 
tone is firm, for there is no indication of rubber itself falling 
back in price. The rubber share market, however, has now 
reached a point when it is more attractive to the investor than 
the speculator; the former can do very well by purchasing 
good shares at present prices. 

* * * 

Thursday of this week will be a memorable date in the minds 
of holders of London Chatham and Dover Railway ordinary 
stock, for, for the first time in the seventy years of its existence, 
they learned of the declaration of a dividend. They are to 
receive fifteen shillings per £100 of stock. This is perhaps the 
most wonderful achievement of the late Coalition Government 
(for to them it is due); true, the dividend does not come from 
prosperity but out of the taxpayers’ money, but then, so do 
most of the achievements of that government. The London 
Brighton and South Coast Railway announces a distribution 
of five shillings per £100 on its “* Contingent Rights ’—the 
first dividend thereon since 1899. As Sir Sam Fay rightfully 
remarked the other day in his presidential address to the 
Institute of Transport, ‘“ Never since railways were started 
has their financial position been so sound.” 

* * * 

One of the most important banking amalgamations for some 
years past is that announced this week whereby Lloyds Bank 
acquires the business of Messrs. Cox and Company. The latter 
firm quite recently bought the banking business of Messrs. 
Henry S. King and Company, so that the new acquisition 
means the passing of two great firms of army agents into the 
possession of one of the five big joint stock banks. Cox and 
Company is a very old-established house, it having been estab- 
lished so long ago as 1758; it is a private company with not 
more than ten shareholders, but during the last few years it 
has voluntarily published its balance sheets, and that made 
up to the end of March, 1922, showed deposit and current 
accounts exceeding sixteen millions. The war caused the name 
of the bank to become well known throughout the country. 
As a result of this amalgamation, Lloyds does not only enter 
upon a business that has not thus far been done by one of the 
big joint stock banks, viz., that of army agents, but it also 
acquires branches at Alexandria, Bombay, Cairo, Calcutta, 
Karachi, Murree, Rangoon, Rawal Pindi and Srinagar (Kashmir), 
and thus opens out into India. 

* * * 

Nobel Industries, Limited, have given notice to pay off on 
May 10th next at £101 per cent. the £3,000,000 of 8 per cent. 
short-term Notes which they issued in October, 1920, at 96}, 
and are providing part of the funds required for this purpose 
by an issue of £1,750,000 of 54 percent. First Mortgage Debenture 
stock at 99. This is another instance of a company which had 
to raise money at a high rate of interest, but was wise enough 
to do so in the shape of a security which it could repay at short 
notice, one of the terms of issue having been that although the 
notes ran to November Ist, 1927, when they were redeemable 
at par, the company had the right to pay them off at 101 per 
cent. at any time after November Ist, 1922, on giving three 
months’ notice. One expects good finance from a company 
like this which has as secretary (now also a director), a dis- 
tinguished financial authority like Sir Josiah Stamp. The 
chairman’s letter, accompanying the offer of the debentures, 
shows that in addition to the explosives, rolling metals, chemicals, 
varnishes and motor accessories concerns owned, the company 
has recently acquired undertakings engaged in the manufacture 
of artificial leather, the Sunbeam motor cycle, etc., as well as 
substantial holdings in other businesses connected with the 
rubber, motor and cognate industries. The debenture is safe 
enough, and for those investors who are content with a shade 
over 54 per cent., it would be difficult to find a better industrial 
holding. A. Emi Davies. 
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Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK! 
For want of YOUR Help. 


5/- 5/- 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 
each year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
In 1922 we fell short by nearly 300,000. 
Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 
THE LAST YEAR 
of the first Century of the Institution’s great National Work. 
Surely it should not be difficult to find 
ONE MILLION BRITONS 
out of our population of over 40,000,900 who will give the 
modest sum of 5/- a year! 
Lorp Harrowsy, ae Georce F. Suer, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


M.A., 
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PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. : 
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For how many weeks after death will the sum 
a under your Life Policy | suffice to maintain 
your family? Is your life 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURARS CO., LTD., 
LONDON, 
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‘THE HUMAN “HAIR + 4 
{ 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“* Alopecia Areata,’’ ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc, 
| “ Everybody should read this book,””"—Scotsman. 











“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a ) 
revelation.” "—The yy 
( “The precepts he la op Sane Se Se qeeraiey cad puteration of N 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing. ecord, 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), { 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W.1 
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LITERARY. 
AM Eaare, soa should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
per no Music = . 4. Mr. Artaor SrockwetL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 

for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: 

Established in 1819. 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, 22s. post free; Drinkwaters’ The 
Pied Piper, printed for private circulation, 1912, presentation copy from the 
author, fi. 10s. ; Drinkwaters’ Abraham Lincoln, 1st Edition, rare, £7 Js 

Gautier’s Works “ Mad. de Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., {5 10s.; Bernar 
Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258. ; Widowers’ Houses, rst Rait. ~» 1893, 
fz Quintessence of 1 Ibsenism, 1891, rst Edit., 30s.; Three Plays for Puritans, rst 

» 1901, 258.; Le Clercq, The Enchanting Mysteries of Kathleen Carter, rst 

Edit., 1912, presentation copy from the author, {2 2s.; D. H. Laurence, The Rain- 
bow, rst \ 1915, £5 ~~ Irene Osgood’s Servitude, illus. Edit., 21s. ye os 


— _— a ~~. 258. ; poze Ulysses, 1st Edit. 1 of 1 
s Oriental R ugs, £2 > 3 Voltaire’s Can: 
wn 50 aed iy Odie, * = rr rh *s Scrambles in ‘the Alps, 1871, 308. : 


ge Se Travels Amongst Great ‘Andes, 1892, 218 5h 's Alps from End to 
Meade 258. ; Tn The English Home from Charles les I. to Geurge IV., 308. ; 


of Man, rst ition, rare, {7 78. Freemasonry Ars Quatuor 
ely ™4 — Ag £12 128., 1902- 1915; An *s Constitutions, 1769, £3 38.; 
Rubaiyat of Omar 


Burke’s Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d. ; Burke’s Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d. ; } 
Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, tst Edition, 13s. ; Ruvigny 's Titled Nobility of 
Europe, last Edition, 1914, 428., for 6s.; Soldier by Patrick Macgill, signed, 
limited’ Edition, 1917, 10s. 6d.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. 

» 1826, f10; v a Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, 
Vols. to 46, fine Illustrated London news, “6 vols., aa ;_ Heptameron, 


by Pa bd | illus., 5 vols., priva 1os.; Sterne’s 
Works, 1783, rare set, 7 iw 2 2s.; Lane's ‘Arabia, gh ts, gts by Bra ya, 
6 vols., L..P. only 250 done, £6 6s. ; Everyman, ty Play, R 


£3 —s Plutarch’s Li Rawlinson’s Ancient ouaien 
pve. 47 78.; Wilde’s Salome, ilius. by Beardsiey, 1912, 158.; send also for cata- 

If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the 
most —, book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, irmingham. 


OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, 


ves, 6 vols., 1819, £2 2s. 





new, (cost 42s. net): b4 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin, 
£21; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17; Voltair 
dide, 50 illus., t2s. 6d.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., £5 —7 
ndian Stories, 13 vols., £13; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., £15; Pepys Diary, 
by Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., 
£3 138. 6d. ; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 
ted, £ 6d.; Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vote. ttus., 8. 338. (pub. £3 38.) 3 ; Irving’s 
Etchings, 50s.; Reign of 
258. ; Geo. a 


22s. 


mes and Criminals, 4s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.) ; 

; Litchfield Rati ues, Te. poms 
6 vols., 358. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. Libraries ter 
ts and Le Blond Ovals wanted.— HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John 
irmingham. 
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THE MONTHLY 
SUMMARY 


The Monthly Summary -. ~ League of Nations is 
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HATTA TTT 


HAUL 


=§ a record of all p ings of 
provides in duo and non-technical age a regular = 
account of League activities. Annual su ption (post —= 
=% free), 6s. net. Single numbers, 6d. net. All Supple- 


ments free to Subscribers. 
Published by 
SMM Constable & Co., Ltd., 10 Orange St., W.C. 2. TTT 
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| BURBERRYS 1923 SALE 


Outer Clothing of good materials, well made, 
at a little above or below half its true value, 


Full List of February Sale 
Bargains sent on request. 


Rusitor Overcoats 


Fleece Coatings, lined and 
quilted to waist 


Urbitor Topcoats 
Tweeds and Coatings. Ideal 
Spring Coats 


Serge Suits 6 
Fine quality West-of England gns. 
Serges, Indigo dyed. Usually 10} gns. 


The Burberry 
Weatherproof 73/ 6 


Ltd, Haymarket, LONDON, 5.W.1. 


i 
2 gns. 
Usually 14 gus. 


D ens. 


Usually 7 gus. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 





CHEAPER GAS. THE THERM SYSTEM. 
NO INCREASED DANGER FROM GAS. 
BRIGHT PROSPECTS FOR THE INDUSTRY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company was held on February 2nd. Mr. D. Milne Watson 
(the Governor of the Company) presided. The report and accounts 
were taken as read. The Chairman said: I propose now to pass 
to the Revenue Account. 

LARGE INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 

There has been an increase of 8} per cent. in the business of the 
Company during the year. This is very satisfactory, considering 
the industrial depression which exists in London as generally through- 
out the country. 

The receipts for residuals may also be regarded as satisfactory, 
though there is a decrease in the revenue from coke of £576,000, 
due to the fact that the prices for coal and other fuels have gone 
down very materially during the year. 


FaLLInc Costs. 


On the debit side of the account you will see that after having 
made a charge in respect of depreciation of ships, we have made a 
saving in coal of {1,070,000 and in oil of £317,000. Wages and 
salaries, both in manufacture and distribution, show a decrease. 

Repair and maintenance charges were nearly the same as in 1921. 
In one or two cases the expenditure was even a little higher. The 
reason why there has not been a decrease is that the Company had 
enormous arrears of repairs to overtake after the War. These 
deferred repairs in the case of Works and Plant are almost completed, 
and there should be a reduction of expenditure under this heading 
in the future. 

CONTRIBUTORY PENSION SCHEME. 


There has been an increase in the charges for annuities to officers 
and workmen. This is due to the initiation of a contributory pension 
scheme for the workmen which commenced its operation on J anuary Ist 
of this year. In order to start a fund of this description it is necessary 
that a lump sum should be placed to its credit, and part of the total 
amount required has been accumulated and charged against the 
item of annuities during the year under review. 


IMPROVED FINANCES. 


The past year has been a successful one not only from the point 
of view of sales of gas, but also from the point of view of the Company’s 
financial position. At the end of 1921 we owed our Bankers over 
three-quarters of a million, now the position is that we have on 
deposit the sum of £400,000 and {207,364 invested. This shows 
that the Company is in a ae and healthy position. This is most 
important in view of the troubles at present existing in Europe and 
the great uncertainty as to markets generally. 

The results of the past year are eminently satisfactory, not only 
for the Shareholders but also for the Consumers. 


STEADY Fall IN PRICE OF Gas. 

Look at the price of gas. At the end of 1921 it was Is. 2d. per 
therm and is now tod. per therm, or for the benefit of those who 
prefer to think in cubic feet, at the end of 1921 the price per thousand 
cubic feet was 5s. 6}d. and now it is 4s. 2d. The reductions made 
during the year represent an actual saving to the consumers of the 
Company of {1,306,000, The accounts, it is true, only show £628,000, 
but the reason for this is that there has been an increase in the con- 
sumption of gas. 

ANOTHER REDUCTION ANNOUNCED. 

The Directors have given notice of a further reduction in the price 
of gas from rod. to 9.2d. per therm, or from 4s. 2d. to 3s. 10d. per 
thousand, as from the taking of the meter indices in March. 

The price of gas in 1913 was 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, therefore 
our price will be very little more than 50 per cent. above the pre-war 
gene. The increase in the cost of living is now stated to be about 

per cent., so that the price of gas is well below the general average 
price of commodities at the present time. 

There should be nothing but satisfaction with this price, and I 
look forward with confidence to the use of gas for all purposes being 
considerably extended. 

Coming now to the Dividends, the Company paid a Dividend of 
£5 48. per cent. in respect of the half-year ending June 30th, and 
they now recommend a similar dividend for the December half-year. 
With regard to this, no doubt some of the Shareholders may have 
expected the distribution of a higher dividend, as the present standard 
price would have permitted the payment of a dividend of £6 ros. 8d. 
per cent. It should be remembered, however, that this latter figure 
is in accordance with the standard price of gas fixed in March, 1921, 
when circumstances were altogether different. The Directors believe 
that the om | of paying a moderate dividend, which it is hoped can 
be maintained, is the wiser one to pursue. 


THE THERM SYSTEM OF CHARGE. 


The last six months of 1922 have been marked by attacks on the 
Gas Industry in the Press and elsewhere with regard to the therm 





ey of charging and latterly with regard to carbon monoxide 
the gas. 

With regard to the therm system of charge; in July last it happened 
that the accounts for gas for the June quarter were in many cases 
larger than usual, and someone wrote to the Press saying that this 
was due to the therm poe of charging. This view was strongly 
taken up by a number of newspapers and, needless to say, was seized 
upon by a certain number of gas consumers whose bills were higher 
than usual and who considered, for that reason, they had a grievance, 

Each quarter, as it comes round, finds a certain number of con. 
sumers who contend that their gas bills are too high. On this occasion 
the suggestion in the Press that the therm was responsible provided a 
convenient but ill-founded excuse. What, then, were the real reasons 
for the June accounts last year being higher in some cases? Fi 
the weather in that quarter of 1922 was exceptionally cold, whereas 
in 1921 it was exceptionally warm ; secondly, there were no restric. 
tions in the use of gas, whereas during the corresponding period in 
1921 the national coal stoppage was taking place and consumers were 
directed to reduce the use of gas to a minimum ; thirdly, in the case 
of this Company a larger number of days were included in the June 
quarter, 1922, than usual, as it was not feasible on that occasion to 
read the meters at the usual date. 

Fortunately the great majority of the consumers who complained 
— perfectly satisfied when they understood the cause of the higher 
s. 


The agitation in the newspapers having been started, however, 
was continued, and ultimately such _—_ was brought to bear 
upon the Authorities that the Board of Trade appointed a Committee 
to enquire into the system of charging by the therm. This Committee 
has held five sittings and a great mass of evidence has been given 
before it. 

It is particularly interesting to note that there is practically a 
unanimity of opinion that the therm system of charging for gas is 
the correct and fair one. This is the view, not only of such well- 
known scientific men as Professor Boys, Mr. Butterfield, Sir Dugald 
Clerk, Professor Cobb and Dr. Landor, but also of such representative 
large users of gas as the London County Council, Corporation of London 
and the Railway Companies. The only people who appeared to be 
apes to the therm system were those who were obviously mis. 
informed. 

More than one witness suggested that consumers of gas were dis- 
satisfied because their appliances were not suitable for the gas now 
being supplied. On that point I would say, first of all, that no change 
has been made in the calorific value of our gas that has affected the 
efficiency of Consumers’ appliances. The Company has pursued 
the policy, extending over many years, of supplying suitable appliances 
for burning this Company’s gas, and employs a large staff on the work 
of installing apparatus and maintaining it. Last year there was an 
increase of nearly 65,000 in the number of gas stoves sold and on 
Hiire and these were all up-to-date a. Naturally, immed- 
iately after the War it was very difficult to get mew apparatus, but 
this difficulty has been at an end for some time and apparatus 
issued by the Company is thoroughly up-to-date. 


CONDITION OF MAINS. 


The question of carbon-monoxide has been raised at this time 
mainly owing to the most unfortunate accident at Bethnal Green, in 
which three persons, to our great regret, lost theirlives. The particular 
main from which the gas escaped was laid in the year 1880, and when 
examined after the accident was found to be in perfectly good condi- 
tion. The accident was caused by the subsidence of the soil in which 
it was laid and of which there was no evidence on the surface of the 
toad, and by a portion of the pipe being held up by brickwork, thus 
causing an undue strain. The condition of the main had nothing 
whatever to do with the accident. 

I can assure the public that the mains in the Company’s district 
are in good condition, and that examinations which, day in, day 
out and all the year round, are made by our expert main inspectors 
when the streets are being repaired prove that this isso. The number 
of fatal accidents due to escaping gas from mains in the streets 
finding its way into houses is a total of only nineteen during a period 
of twenty-two years—or less than one a year in a population of four 
to five millions. 

No CHANGE IN GAS SUPPLIED. 

Carbon-monoxide is present in both coal gas and water ga of both 
of which it is a combustible and essential ingredient and cannot be 
removed. The percentage of carbon monoxide in the mixed gas 
now being supplied by the Company is the same as was supplied 
when the War broke out and for many years before that, and it is 
quite wrong to say that any of the accidents that have occ 
recently have been due to any alteration in the composition of the gas. 

There has been no change in the method of manufacture for over 
thirty years. 

THE COMPARATIVE SAFETY OF GAS. 

In a matter of this kind one is in difficulty because one does not wish 
to appear unsympathetic, but facts must be looked straight in the 
face. We would all be only too glad if gas could be made perfectly 
innocuous, but it must be remembered, also, that practically every- 
thing we use or do has an element of danger—as instances, pe 
electricity, coal fires, oil lamps and stoves, motor traction, railway 
travelling, etc., etc. z ; 

With regard to accidents as distinct from suicides, the following 
figures show a very favourable comparison between accidents due to 
gas and other causes :— Sea 

Deaths due to gas represent about 2} per million per annum of the 

population. 

Deaths from railway accidents 22 per million per annum. 

Deaths due to street accidents in London 100 per million per annum 

of the population. 

Deaths from coal fires are many times more numerous than from 

gas. In the year 1919 (the last year for which the Registrat- 
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General’s complete figures are available) not less than 992 in- 
quests were held on children under five who had been fatally 
burnt through accidents with domestic coal fires (conflagra- 
tions excluded). 

It should not be forgotten that the use of gas is one of the most 
ingortent means for abolishing smoke and its attendant fogs. 

t has been clearly shown that in our large cities one day’s fog 
causes aS many deaths as are due to gas in the whole country in 
twelve months. Fog has been known almost to double London’s 
normal death-rate—but that is taken as a matter of course. 

No “ OpouURLESS Gas.” 

It has been 7 yy that there is some mysterious difference in 
the composition of the gas supplied before and since the War, and 
that the gas as now supplied is odourless. This is not so, the gas 
being the same as it has been for many years past. The Company 
do not supply odourless gas. There is no cause for the Consumers 
to be nervous, and they may go on using gas as they have been accus- 
tomed to do in the past and as their forbears have done. 

A RECORD YEAR—GOOD PROSPECTS. 

In conclusion, though we have been through such a sea of troubles, 
in my opinion the Company was never in a more healthy condition 
than it is at present. In the past year we have sold more gas than 
ever before, and have had one of the largest increases in the sale of 
as appliances, and considering the national work that is being done 

the Gas Industry in the direction of coal conservation, smoke 
abatement and the production of useful by-products, so essential 
to the development of the country, there can be no real fear for the 
future prosperity of this Company and of the Gas Industry generally. 
The Report and Accounts were adopted. 








TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 


O LET.—June-August, nr. Crystal Palace, furnished, detached 
non-basement house, 3 bed, 3 sitting-rooms; garden.—Write Box 842, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


RUNTON, NORFOLK.—Cottage to Let (furnished), 4 bed- 
e rooms, bathroom, new range, gas-cooker, garden. Freetill July. Rent 3} 
guineas.—Apply B., The Warren, Chesham Bois, Bucks. 


O LET, ALDBOURNE, WILTSHIRE DOWNS.—Comfortable 
Cottage, Furnished, 2 sitting, 3 bedrooms and large bed or sitting-room. 
Convenient offices, E.C. Garden. Immediate occupation. Rent {6 month, 

including plate and linen.—Apply W. ARNOLD-ForsTER, Basset Down, Swindon. 














ANTED, by ladies, 3 Unfurnished Rooms and Scullery in 
quiet house. S.W. district preferred. Moderate rent.—Box 845, NEw 
STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ITERARY AGENCY requires Partner-Director. Investment 
qualification {50, Limited liability, Central offices, near the Strand, 
and established connection.—Box 846, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secretary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, S.W. 1. 














oe or delicate Child received in nurse’s private home on the 
South Downs, one mile from sea. Natural development aimed at. Out- 
door life and carefully arranged diet. Ideal for petit mal cases.—Nortt, 

The Bungalow, Hindover Vale, Seaford. 


FREE BOOKS.—Occultism and Spiritual Gifts.—From VEGE- 
TARIAN, Waterloo Hotel, Wellington College, Berks. 








BOOK PLATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
OsBorNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—LonpoN TuRNING Co. (Dept. “E”), 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 














General Trade Advertisements are imserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports, 
Notices, and Balance Sheets Eighteen Guineas. 
Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 








All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 














The Subscription List will be closed on or before the fifteenth day 
of February, 1923. 


The Permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange to deal 
in the Debenture Stock now offered for Subscription will be 
applied for, and application for an official quotation will also be 








made. 
NOBEL INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED. 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 
CAPITAL : 
Authorised £18,000,000. Issued and fully paid £15,903,559. 


£3,000,000—Short Term Notes which will be redeemed on the 
8th of May, 1923. 


OFFER FOR SALE of 
£1,750,000 Five-and-a-half per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture 
Stock at £99 per cent. 


(Interest payable half-yearly—lst May and Ist November.) 


The Stock now offered forms part of an authorised issue of 
£2,000,000, and will be repayable by the operation of a Sinking Fund 
commencing in 1924 and consisting of 30 equal annual payments of 
£58,334 to be applied at any time in purchasing the Stock on the 
market under par or in drawings at 103 during the five years from 
May, 1928, to May, 1933, or at 102 during the five years from May, 
1933, to May, 1938, and thereafter at par. 

The Stock cannot be repaid by the Company earlier than 1928, 
but the whole can be paid off on three months’ notice in writing 
being given at any time after Ist May, 1928, in the following 
manner :— 

At 103% after lst May, 1928, but before Ist May, 1933. 
.- ae ™ 1953, i . 1938. 
» 100% any time thereafter. 

The Debenture Stock will be secured by a Trust Deed constitut- 
ing a First Mortgage on 999,170 Preference Shares and 902,969 
Ordinary Shares of Nobel’s Explosives Company, Ltd., all of £1 
each and fully paid, valued as stated in the Chairman’s letter at 
£5,250,000, and a charge ranking as a floating charge on all the 
remaining Ordinary Shares of Nobel’s Explosives Company, Ltd., 
owned by Nobel Industries, Limited, constituting together 99 per 
cent. of the former company’s capital. 

The Trust Deed provides that without the consent of the Deben- 
ture Stockholders, given at a general meeting, the Company will 
not permit Nobel’s Explosives Company, Ltd., to issue further share 
capital or to charge its assets except to secure Bankers’ loans or 
overdrafts. The Company has further undertaken that none of its 
constituent Companies shall increase any mortgages or charges on 
their assets, except to secure Bankers’ loans or overdrafts, without 
the previous consent of the Debenture Stockholders given by extra- 
ordinary resolution unless and until additional security of at least 
equal value to the amount so borrowed or charged has been fur- 
nished to secure the Debenture Stock. The balance of £250,000 
Debenture Stock can only be issued after the Company has trans- 
ferred to the Trustees by way of specific security a further pro- 
portionate number of Shares, Stocks or Securities approved by the 
Trustees. The Stock will be registered and transferable in 
multiples of £1. 


The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Limited, 
B. F. C. House, Gresham Street, E.C. 2. 


will receive applications for the purchase from them of the above 
£1,750,000 Debenture Stock through their Bankers, 


LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, 
5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2, and Branches, 


and 


THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED, 191 Ingram 
Street, Glasgow, and Branches, 


at 99 per cent., payable :—Upon application, 5 per cent.; upon 
acceptance, 10 per cent.; upon 3rd May, 1923, 84 per cent. 


Payment may be made in full on acceptance, or at any time there- 
after, under discount at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum. Three 
shillings (less Income Tax) per £100 of Debenture Stock will be 
paid on the 8th May, 1923, in discharge of interest to that date on 
the above instalments. Applications from Shareholders in Nobel 
Industries, Limited, will receive preferential consideration. Holders 
of the outstanding Notes of Nobel Industries, Limited, applying on 
the special form are entitled to an Allotment at the rate of £50 of 
the above Stock for each £100 Notes deposited by them with the 


Company. 
BROKERS TO THE OFFER. 
J. & A. SCRIMGEOUR, 6 Austin WISE, SPEKE & CO., 28 Colling 
Friars, London, E.C. 2. wood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


IAN : : COPPOCK & BRATBY, 30 Cross 
BUCHANAN, GAIRDNER & Street, Manchester. 





TENNANT, 19 St. Vincent Place ~ . 
, , THACKERAY & CO., 3 Dock 
Glasgow. Chambers, Cardiff. 
FYSHE & HORTON, 3 Temple Row HORNBY, TOBIN & OCKLESTON, 
West, Birmingham. 3 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool. 





Copies of this Offer for Sale can be obtained from the Company, 
the Bankers, the Brokers, the Trustees and the Issuing House. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 








WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Chairman of Council: Sit THomas W. H. Insxip, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Principal : Miss E. C. Lopc#, M.A., F.R.Hist. s. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the "others of £50, will be 
offered for competition in April, 1923. A certain mumber of EX- 
HIBITIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further — apply to the PrinciPaAL, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


ee FOR TEACHERS. 


| hae er EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet = 
W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. 

, Mr. A. ids Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
poe Dy L. . Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


GAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 

RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking, 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, soft cheese making. —Apply PRINCIPALS. 

ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to" the ‘‘ Thirza Wakley ”’ Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable hom the Secretary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 

OASTS, SPEECHES, ADDRESSES.—Service to Speakers 

rendered through POST. Sequence of NOTES prepared on Social, Political 

or Religious Subjects for SPEAKERS’ own amplifying, or Suggestive 
IDEAS written out in extenso.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR, Elocutionist, 446 Strand 
(West End), London, 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
£ experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
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‘| Ta eseene AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


RANSLATIONS.—Special feature made of high-grade Transla- 
tions by English expert from and into German literary, classical, financial, 
economic, industrial and technical subjects. Correspondence conducted.— 

TRANSLATOR, Room 27, Camomile Street Chambers, E.C. 3. 


Mlk ~ le mph duplicating executed. Good work. Quick 
deliveries.—FREEMAN’S BUREAU, Brookside, Knaresborough. 











‘| =e RITING of any description carefully and promptly 
execute. Translations undertaken.—Mrs. BRANDEIS, 82 Petherton Road, N.5, 





Tae skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 
copying work undertaken.—Miss WaTERS, Tugela, Olton, near Birmingham 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First Class. ACCOMPANIED THROUGHOUT. Estb. 1900. 
February 19th.—Algeria—TUNISIA, 33 days. 115 gns. 
February 19th.—Great Cities of Italy. 35 days. 98 gns. 


March.—Morocco, Algeria, Italy. Spain, India. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the P "s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

Bday Road, Fe WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
nw he Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 

Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exus. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 














OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gns. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 

ast SOUe Ne —Vepterin Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. RocErs 
(Cookery diploma). 

EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of ae for the purpose 
of making known their wants. prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine ook One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
teplies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 











ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.—Three 
Entrance Scholarships, value £30 to £60, on the result of an Examination to 
be held in June, 1923, for girls between the ages of 12 and 15. Application 

to be made before March 24th.—Full information may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Harrogate College. 


. I ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

7a be y~: School See » Sen See oon ¢ on Natural 

th special attention ic, Arts, ts, Carpentry, rhythmics, 

sie Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free tiers tobe 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 

| nme house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicuoLts and the Misses 
‘ANVILLE. 


‘T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of a outs a 
ven in croze 








Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons 
Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature an 
Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicmotis and 
MANVILLE. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


S°sses CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBsTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, o. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge 
the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable elle a 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 

LGETUS SORTE MEA. 

HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH. 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School for 
young children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 

diligence, a spirit of service and natural individual development.—References on 
application to Mrs. GertTRUDE Birp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No. : 
Northwood 311. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged r1-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“* To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. ney ee HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Roces' Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. lS Abbotshotme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, ‘London, W.14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Gt, Smoncns (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
eals Bs 


French if desired, 
the Misses 














ursued in a eaten, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 

tages of a simple, h appy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

ome is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
NCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET'S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fee from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


, , 

M ALTMANS GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuaununa, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and ini ative by 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poul -keeping. The girls will be 

prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, ry and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 

SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CuHINBROOK Roap, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 

HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. Special care given to @ 
few boarders.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, Staffs. 

OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (on P.N.E.U. lines), Newbury, 


Berks.—Open-air life, eurhythmics, riding, etc. Qualified staff, 
lady-nurse. Moderate inclusive fees.—PRINCIPAL, Poplar House, Cold Ash, 


Newbury. 


























O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tuz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent, 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 


od. 


One Year _ post free ..., 308. 
Six Months ,, 5 «.. 158. od. 
One Quarter ,, 5) «. 78 6d, 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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